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CHAPTER I—DES CRIPTIVE- 

Section A.—Physical Aspects. 

Faridkot is a State lying in the south of the Ferozepore District CHAP. .1 A. 
between 30° 18' and SO 0 50' north latitude and 74° 31' and 75° 5' 
ease longitude with an area of 643 square miles. It is almost Aspects 1 
surrounded by the Ferozepore District, Moga Tahsfl lying on the 
east, Ferozepore on the north and north-west, and Muktsar on the description, 
west. On the south lies the Patiala State. Faridkot forms a strip 
of territory 84 miles broad and 40 miles long, lying north-west and 
south-east, and divided into two parganas, Faridkot comprising its 
northern, and Kot Kapura its southern, portion. The paujana of 
Jaito which belongs to the Nabha State forms an island in the Kot 
Kapiira pargana. The State also owns a group of four detached 
villages, which lie twomiles from its main portion and are surr. und- 
ed by the Ferozepore District and Patiflla and Nabha States. It 
has a population (1901) of 124,912 souls. 

The western part of the State, qalled the Athar, is generally Ph . , 
sandy, with ridges of sand-hills in places. The east of its area feature”. * 
called the Utar, is level and lying 15 to 20 feet above the Athar; it is 
more productive. The water-level here is from 90 to 160 feot below 
the surface, and the well-water is sweet, while in the Athar it 
is generally brackish and is found from 25 to 45 feet below the 
surface. The Danda or old bank of the Sutlej separates the 
Athar from the Utflr, and that river is said to have once flowed 
a mile from Faridkot. Irrigation wells do not exist in the Athar 
which is entirely dependent on the rainfall, though temporary 
arrangements are, during droughts, made to irrigate it from wells, 
but tho water is saline and the poor soil is not benefited by it. 

Hain being instantly absorbed, the land retains moisture for a 
long timg and yields crops even after slight rain. Thus it 
has produced comparatively good harvests in spite of the droughts 
of recent years. 

Since Sambat 1912 tho Utir lands have been irrigated from mcA r 
the Sirhind Canal which runs for some 15 miles in the State, 
several rajbahas and outlets with many ramifications irrigating a 
large aroa in it. The cultivators are generally Jat Sikhs. 

The Flora is that of Ferozepore and Patiala. Before the days 
of the canal the country was largely waste land covered with ban riotK 
and beri trees. Kifcar is now found and most of the scrub of the 
waste has been cut down and the land brought under cultivation. 

There are State birs at Ghugiana, Chabal, Sikhanwala, and Bholu- 
wflla, and in these jand, Icanr, and dh abound. Slusham , 
fardsh and siri are planted along the road-sides. After the rams 
waving clamps of sarkunda grass are a picturesque feature of the 
landscape. 
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Shooting has been prohibited, and "hence wild animals are 
common. Wolves are occasionally seen— nilgai, fox, jackal, pig 
and hare aro common. Partridges and quail are the commonest 
game birds. Peafowl abound. Large herds of blackbuck wander 
over lhe sandy plains and chingkdra deer are common. 

The climate is hot and dry. In the Athar ildqa especially, 
dust-storms are frequent, owing to the scarcity of water and the 
dryness of the soil. Since the introduction of canal irrigation the 
climate has much improved in this respect. 

The rains generally break in Sawan and last through the 
month of Bhadon, but tbo rainfall has been very scanty for 
several years past. Canal irrigation has modified the climate of 
the Utar tract as compared with the Ath&r and made it compara¬ 
tively moist. The heat is excessive in Jeth and Hdr and the cold 
equally intense in Poh and Magb. The cold weather lasts from the 
middle of October to the middle of March, but the mornings and 
evenings remain cool till the end of April. 


Section B-—History. 

The tale goes that the territory of which Faridkot now- 
forms a part was formerly ruled by the Punwar Rajputs who 
held it for a considerable period. Whon their power declined 
the Bhattis under R&i Hem Hel, driven from their ancient 
seats by want, successfully attacked the Punwars and occupied 
the country south of Muktsar. R6i Hem Hel had a son named 
Jbndhar, and from him was descended Rhi Achal. Raja Manj, 
one of Achal’s descendants, ruled over the northern part of 
the modern territory of Faridkot, and his descendants were 
rulers of the country towards the north. His grandson Mokalsi 
founded Mokal Har and erected a fort there. About 700 years 
ago, while this fort was being built, Shaikh Bawa Farid was forced 
to work on it as a labouror, but, being observed to possess mira¬ 
culous powers, he was allowed to depart. The name of the place 
was, however, changed to Faridkot after him and it remained the 
capital during the reigas of Mokalsi’s sons Jairsi and Wairsi. 
On their deaths Wairsi’s son Tulsi Earn and Jairsi’s son Khalcha 
were converted to Islam, and Tulsi Bam adopted the name of 
Shaikh Chachu. His son Bharo abandoned Faridkot and went to 
Bilaspur and thence to Hath dr. Kbalcha’s descendants thus 
gained possession of Faridkot, and retained it till Daulat KMn’s 
son Isa Khan, finding that the power of the Mughals was on 
the decline, assumed independence. An imperial force under 
Shahzud Khan was sent against him and in the course of the fight 
he was accidently killed by his brother-in-law, Umar Khfin. His 
son Umar Khan succeeded to the throne on promising to submit 
to the Imperial authority but the power of the family declined 
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and Qddir Bakhsh Khan was its last representative. Faridkot and 
some other villages then came directly under the control of the 
Viceroy of Delhi. These accounts are far from being reliable for 
there are reasons to believe that the fort existed even beforo Rai Hem 
Hel’s time. Mokalsi might have been carrying out repairs when 
Bftwil Farid was forced to work on it as a labourer, in consequence 
of which the name of the place was subsequently changed to 
Faridkot after him. Besides, according to the bards’ accounts, 
neither the Manjs nor the Barars seem to have held continual pos¬ 
session over it, while no proof exists that it ever formed a part of 
the Mughal Empire directly. Chroniclers are at one in saying that 
the imperial forces never considered it worth their while to turn any 
attention to these wastes. According to trustworthy narratives 
Isfi Khan was neither killed by Umar Khan nor by Shabzdd 
Khan, but by Kapdra’s sons with the help of the imperial forces 
secured through Umar Khan and Shahzad Khan. 

Bate Rao, a descendant of Jdndhar, became the ancestor of the 
Phulkian houses and the Faridkot Rijds, but Khiwa, fourth in descent 
from him, married a Jat woman, and their son Sidhu, according to 
custom, was therefore of Jat status. Barar, eighth in descent from 
Khiwa, was as fortunate as he was brave, and waged constant 
wars with the Muhammadan Bhattis of Sirsa, earning for his 
descendants the name of Barar. Barar had two sons Dul and 
Paor. From the former is descended the Faridkot family, and from 
the latter the Phulkian houses. Sanghar was ninth in descont from 
Dul and the office of (1) Chaudhardyat was conferred upon his son 
Bhallan by Akbar under the following circumstances :— 

The Muhammadan Bhattis of Sirsa and the Bar&rs quarrelled about 
their boundaries, and both parties went to Delhi to ask the Emperor to 
adjudicate between them. Bhallan, represented tho BarAr clan, and 
Mansur, who was supposed to have influence at court, one of bis daughters 
being in the royal harem, was the champion of the Bhattis. The emperor 
gave them an audience in open DarbAr, and, as was customary, presented 
them with turbans and a dress of honour. Manslir at once began to 
wind the muslin round his head, when Bhallan snatched it from him. A 
scuffle ensued in which the turban was torn in two. The emperor was 
amused at the quarrel, and said that his decision would correspond with 
the length of the pieces of muslin which each had managed to retain. 
Oo being measured, the fragments were found exactly equal in length, 
and the Bhatti&na and BarAr boundary was accordingly laid down on a 
principle of equality, half the disputed country being given to either 
claimant. This tradition is preserved by the BarArs in a well-known 
line, Bhallan chira pharia Akbar ke Darbdr. 

The Chaudharayat had been conferred upon him by the Delhi 
Darbdr, and he was the head of the family. On his death, without 
male issue, Kapfira, the son of his brother Lala, who was born in 

0) At the tfme of tho Mughal ralo this office waB conferred npoo a Sirdir who held des¬ 
potic sway over the tribe or dominion subject to him, and was responsible for collecting and 
depositing into the imperial treasury the revenue of the territory other then bis own. In 
return for theee tervioeg he waa held to be the ruler of the dominion In hie poeeewion. 


CHAP-1, B. 
History. 


The acquisi¬ 
tions of the 
tribe. 
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CHAP. I, B. 
History. 


The found¬ 
ing of Kot 
Kapira- 


His relations 
yrith the Im¬ 
perial Gov¬ 
ernment. 


His enemy 
Is A Kh4n. 


The assas¬ 
sination of 
Kapura, A. D. 
1708. 


The n u der 
avengea. 


Kapur a. 


[Part A. 


1628 A. D., succeeded his uncle in 1641 A. D. and got tlie Chau- 
dhavaynt. from the Durbar. He was n bravo and able man, and con¬ 
solidated tho Barar possessions, winning many victories over his 
neighbours the Bhatfcis and others. 

t Ho at first resided in Panjgrafn, but subsequently founded 
Sarbwala, now a deserted site near Bagiana, which he soon 
abandoned for a now residence, Kot Kapura, named after himself, and 
which he is said to havo founded at the suggestion of Bhai Bhagtu 
a famous Hindu ascetic. This town was peopled by traders and 
others from Kot Isa Khan, and tho reputation for justice and 
benevolence which Kapura enjoyed, induced many immigrants 
to settle in the new town, which soon became a place of considerable 
importance. 

Kapura had taken upon himself the responsibility of Chaudha- 
rayat, and appears to have acquitted himself with fidelity, for when 
Guru Govind Singh visited him and asked his assistance, Kapura 
as in duty bound not to break his promise, refused to help 

him. 

M Khan, the owner of the fort arid village of that name, was 
Kapura’s great rival and enemy, and watched his growing import¬ 
ance with the utmost jealousy. The two chiefs had constant 
quarrels, resulting in much bloodshed, but Isa Khdu, finding that he 
was unable to conquer Kapura by force, determined to subdue him 
by other means, and concluded with him an agreement of 
perpetual friendship. Knowing thst Kapura had much faith in 
ascetics, he invited him to a banquet through a Faqtr. Kapiira ac¬ 
cepted the invitation, and while he was a guest at his house he 
was treacherously assassinated by Isa Khan. 

Kapura, who ^ was eighty years old at his death, in 1708, 
left three sons, Sukhia (1 \ Soma, and iMukhia, who determined 
to avenge their father’s murder, and assembh'ng the clan and 
obtaining the aid of a strong Imperial force, they attacked Isa 
Kban, defeated and killed him, and plundered his fort. 

All the three sons of Kapura, in their endeavours to avenge 
their father s death, did not think of their office as Sirdar 
or Chaudhri for twelvo years. But. after they had taken 
revenge, Senia, the second son, died, while Sukhia, the eldest, 
succeeded his father, and began to exercise Chaudharnyat. He found¬ 
ed Kot Sukhia and added to hi* possessions the estates of Ranawalu, 
Behkbodla, Karme, and Mnmdot To his younger brother Mukhia, 
the village* Rori and Matta were assigned from the patrimony, and 
these are still in the possession of his descendants. 


U>1 i.e late *iul r Sii Attar Singh, K.C.I.E., of Bhadaur, one of the best authorities on 

*ar y CIS-.. U' r j : »t_”y< considers Sukhia Singh to have been the second son, and Sajj* or 
Uhn« Singh the elder. Also that the latter was chaudlxri tor only two years, dving in l7I0. 
But there i. no proof to uphold the late Mrdir’s assertion. Kapura had three sons, Sukhia, 
Benaa. and Mukhia, as written m the genealogical table of tie family. No such name as 
Lehna Singh is menuenea there, nor s* it recorded that Sema succeeded to the chief ship. 
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Sukhia died, in 1731, aged fifty, leaving three sons, Jodh, CHAP I, B. 
Harafr and Bir, who for some time lived together in peace, but at History, 
length they quarrelled, and the t wo younger wished to divide the ' Tha o{ 
e.-tate. (1> Jodh, being on ill terms with his brothers, quarrelled with snkhia. »nd 
them. The Faridkot Fort was then held by Jodh, and was kept in 
charge of his Thanadar. The country all around had been desolated '* 

by yearly famines. Hamir having intrigued with the leaders of the 
tribes won them over to his side, they being already discontented 
with Jodh’s high-handedness; and succeeded, by a feat of policy, 
in turning out Jodh’s Thanadar and soldiers from Faridkot, himself 
getting possession of the fort. Jodh attacked him more than once, 
but could not succeed. Eventually the rival brothers asked the, The s;vh 
confederate chiefs from beyond the Sutlej to intervene, according to ? hief ® 
whose decision, Faridkot with the adjoining country was retained tate divided, 
by Hamir, Mari Mustafa was assigned to Bir, while Kot Kapiira fell 
to the lot of Jodh. Another story is that Sirdir Hamir Singh had 
out of forosight managod to obtain a ‘ Sarkhat * from Mirza Adina 
Beg, Governor of Sirhind, to produce, if need be, against Jodh. 

But the affair being apparently settled, he never required to do chamUr. 
so. Notwithstanding, Jodh renewed his deeds of hostility after Hamir Singh, 
the confederate chiefs hud left. However, Hamir Singh maintained 
his position as independent chief of Faridkot. 

His brother, Jodh Singh, in 1706, erected a new fort at Kot 
Kapura, and almost rebuilt the town; but his oppression was so 
great that the inhabitants left it, and the artisans, who had been 
renowned for their skill and industry, emigrated to Lahore, Amrit¬ 
sar, and Patiala. He was constantly engaged in hostilities with 
Raja Amar Singh of Patiala, and in 1707, the Raja having found, at 
the suggestion of the chief’s brother, a satisfactory pretext for a 


quarrel, (2) marched to Kot Kapiira, with a strong force, and prepared 
to invest the fort, when Jodh Singh and his son, advancing in a 
chariot too far beyond the walls, fell into an ambuscade laid by the the uij» of 
Patiala troops. He was killed, fighting gallantly to the last, his ^“ t la i d ' a l76 7 Qd 
son, Jit Singh, being mortally wounded. 


Jodh Singh was succeeded by his son, Tek Singh, who appears 8.><Ur Tut 
to have been a man of very small intelligence. He continued the S,D8b ' 
family feud with Patiala and avenged his father’s death'by mas¬ 
sacring all the inhabitants, men, women, and children of the four 
Jalalkian villages who wore in the pay of Patiala, and by whom 
Jodh Singh had been slain. Hamir Singh of Faridkot joined in 
this expedition, but shortly afterwards quarrelled with his nephew, 


(1) Faridkot was in actual poawoBBion of Hamir Singh evou before the partition of the 
conntry bad been offeotedby tho confederate chiefs. Jodh had nov«r got possession of it. This 
was the very answer made by Mr. Metcalf to Maharaja R.x£jft Singh. It is a further proof 
of the fact that Faridkot never formed part, of tbe Delhi Empire. There is nothing to shew 
that these chiefs embraced Sikhism at this tim«. Two descents uft^r this Sirdir Charhat Singh, 
grandson of Sirdir Hamir Singh, was the brat to reoeive the Pahul or Sikh baptism from Guru 
Hamir Singb of Goruhartahai. 

< 2 ) As did Ararlk Singh, who received Bargiri, a village still owned by his descendants. 
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Faridkot State.] Dhvan Mohkam Ghand. [Part A. 

who refused submission to him, and, taking' him prisoner, confined 
him in the Faridkot fort. The Phulkiin Chiefs, however, used all 
their interest to get him set at liberty, which Hamir Singh only 
consented to do-on condition that he would never leave his town of 
Kot Kapdra, The result was the utter disorganisation of the estate. 
The zaminddrs, unable to obtain justice, refused to pay revenue, and 
robbery and violence were everywhere prevalent, while Maha Singh 
Sarai, brother-in-law of the Patiala Chief, seized Mudki and 18 neigh¬ 
bouring villages, and Nabha seized the Jaitu pargana, which it still 
retains. 

In 1788 Sirdar Chuhr Singh Bhadauria took possession of 
villages Bhayta, Simwala, Baja Khana and Bharoki Batti, but these 
villages again came into the possession of Sirdar Tok Singh in 
1793 when Chuhr Singh was burnt in a house where he had been 
treacherously seized by Sajjan Barar of Ghania. 

The end of Sirdar Tek Singh was very tragical. He had 
long been on the worst of terms with bis son Jagat Singh, who, in 
1806, set fire to the house in which his father was residing, and a 
large quantity of powder having been stored in the vaults beneath, 
the house was utterly destroyed and the chief killed by the explosion. 

The guilty son did not long enjoy the lands of which he thus 
became possessed. The next year, 1807, his elder brother, Kami 
Singh, calling Diwan Mohkam Cband to his assistance, defeated him 
and took possession of the District, but the Diwan and his master, 
Maharaja Ranjlt Singh had no intention of restoring it to the 
rightful owner and the Maharaja kept Kot Kaphra for himsolf, 
giving the five Jalalkian villages to the Raja of Nabha. The villages 
of Mudki, which Maha Singh had seized, Ranjlt Singh also retained, 
leaving him shares in two only, Patli and Hukumatwala. 

In 1824, Jagat Singh made an attempt to recover his estate 
and drove the Lahore garrison out of Kot Ivaprira, but he was 
unable to hold it, and was compelled to surrender it after twenty days. 
He then endeavoured to make his peace with Lahore, and gave his 
elder daughter in marriage to Sher Singh, the Maharaja’s reputed 
son : but the following year, 1825, he died without male issue. The 
descendants of Karm Singh, the elder brother, aro still living, but 
they are of no political importance. They still hold half of Mauza 
Sandhwan which was granted to Karm Singh by Mohkam Chand, in 
mudji, and descendants of Bbagat Singh, Karm Singh’s brother, hold 
half of Doariana, which was similarly conferred \njdg%r. 

The sweepers of Mauza Jaitu bad killed an ox and were impris- 
onedin Kot Kapurafor this offence. The lambarddrs of Jaitu came 
to Kot Kapura to intercede on their behalf. Sirdar Tek Singh’s 
son, Jagat Singh, however, murdered the lambarddrs without even 
hearing their case. This exasperated the residents of Jaitu and the 
neighbouring villages, who were connected with each other by 
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blood. They, therefore, threw off the yoke Of the Sirdar of Kot dffXP. I, B. 
Kapiira and sought the protection of the Raja of N6bha, llaja History 
Jaswant Singh, who had married the niece of Reimri Singh 
of Jaitu from Mor DhalWah. 'Phils the AhlktSrs of N&bha 
came and a Thana belonging to the Ntfbha State w&9 established in 
the Jlaka. Thus they separated therdselves from the rule of the 
SirdKr of Kot Kaprira. 

It is now necessary to return to the younger branch repre- The i-..rfdko» 
Bented by Hamir Singh of Faridkot, who, in the year 17G3 A. D., branch - 
having taken possession of Faridkot by dint of bravery and 
policy, had established a separate State. Hamir Singh enlarged the 
town, inducing tradors and artisans to people it, and built a brick 
fort for its protection. He had two sons, Dal Singh and Mohr 
Singh, the former of whom was of an intractable disposition, and 
rebelled against his father, who suspected that Mohr Si’hgh 
was also concerned in the plot. He accordingly called them 
both before him, and, to test their temper, directed each to 
fire at the leg of the bed on which he was reclining with their 
muskets, or, according to other accounts, to shoot an arrow at it. 

Dal Singh fired without hesitation, and split the leg of the bed; but 
Mohr Singh refused, saying that guns were fired at enemies and ^ 
not at friends. This conduct so pleased the Chief that he declared Anting of 
Mohr Singh his heir, and banished Dal Singh altogether from tm^feod 
Faridkot, assigning for his support the villages of Dhodeki, Mahla between the 
and Bbalur. (l) This selection of Mohr Singh as his successor ):,r0t '‘ ur, ^ 
created a doadly feud between the brothers, and Mohr Singh 
besieged his rival in Dhodeki. But the latter managed to hold his 
own, and, calling to his assistance the Nishanwala chief, defeated 
his brother, and compelled him to return to Faridkot. 

Sirdar Hamir Singh died in 1782, and Mohr Singh succeeded De»tb of 
him. This chief ruled Avell for some time, but subsequently falling ®!^ r 
into luxury, be bad little care for State affairs, several of his ma. ’ 
estates, Abohar, Karnr, and Behkbodla bo ng seized by his neigh¬ 
bours. He married a daughter of Sirdar Sobha Singh, of Man in 
Jind, by whom be had a son, called Charat Singh, who rebelled 
against his father. The origin of the quarrel was as follows:— 

Mohr Singh had another son, Bhupa, born of a Muhammadan Mohr Singh 
concubine, Panjf, of whom he was passionately fond, and this boy * od L “ » 0 “*- 
bad a far larger share of his father’s love and attention than the 
legitimate son, who regarded his rival with the greatest jealousy 
and dislike. On ono occasion the chief was setting out on an 
expedition towards Phillaur, and told Bhupa to accompany him. The 
spoiled child refused unless his father allowed him to ride the horse 
on winch his brother ahVctya rode, and on which he waB then 

———• ■ ■ - , - - — ■ 1 - —■ 1 1 T . . —— 

U) According to the F.irfdkot Chief, Dal Singh was the second son, Mohr Singh the 
elder but this is oontrndicted by tbe Bbadaur'Chief, the “ Barah Mini,” and other record*, 
yho make M.ohr Singh too younger. In 1B27, Sirtlir Pahar Singh deduced primogenitor* 
always had prevailed in the family, This was, however, a case of duinheritanc*. 
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mounted. Mohr Singh ordered Charat Singh to dismount and give 
Bhupa the horse. This insult, though an unintentional one, sank 
deep into the heart of Charat Singh. He could not endure that he, 
Charat Sinffh tJie legitimate son, should be slighted for the son of a slave girl, 
rebelssgainet determined on revenge. With Kalha and Diwan Singh 
Khokhar, his advisers, he formed a conspiracy to dethrone his 
father; and during Mohr Singh’s absence, he surprised the Faridkot 
fort, and put Panji, his father’s mistress, to death. Sirdar Mohr 
Singh, hearing of what had happened, hastily collected a large body 
of peasants, and attempted to recover the fort, but he was repulsed 
with loss, and retired to tho village of Pakka, some four miles 
distant. Here he was surrounded by the troops of his rebel son, 
and, after a fruitless resistance, was taken prisoner and sent to 
Sber Singhwala, a village belonging to Charat Singh’s father-in- 
law, in which he was confined for a considerable time. At length, 
.sirdar Tara Singh Gheba, a powerful chief, interfered in his behalf, 
and induced Charat Singh to set him at liberty, although he 
refused to aid Mohr Singh against his son. After this, Mohr 
Singh made more than one attempt to recover his authority in 
Faridkot, but without suocess, and he died an exile in 1798. 

Sirdar Charat Singh now considered himsolf safe from attack, 
and reduced the number of his troops. Patiala, his old enemy, was 
not likely to attack him, for he had repulsed an attack of its famous 
Diw&n, Niinun Mai, during the minority of Raja Sahib Singh, with 
some loss, and had acquired a great name for courage. But he had 
forgotten to number among his enemies his disinherited uncle, Dal 
Singh, who was only waiting an opportunity to regain his lost 
possession ; and, in 1804, having collected a small body of followers, 
he attacked the Faridkot fort by night and obtained possession. 
Charat Singh was surprised and killed, and his wife with his 
four sons, Gulab Singh, Pahar Singh, Sahib Singh and Mahtab 
Singh, barely escaped with their lives arid found a refuge in her 
father’s house in Kami ana, Sirdar Dal Singh only enjoyed his 
success for a single month. The children of the murdered chief 
were very young, the eldest being no more than seven years of 
age; but they had many friends, the most able of whom was their 
maternal uncle, Fauju Singh, odo of the Sirdars of Sher Singhwala, 
and Dal Singh was generally hated for his tyranny. A plot to 
siShasaaBsl assassinate him was formed, and Fauju Singh, with a few armed 
oated. men> surprised Dal Singh in the fort at noon, and killed him. 

Then they beat a drum, which was the signal for tho friends 
of the young Gulub Singh to bring him into fort. There he 
was declared chief without opposition, and his uncle, Fauju Singh, 
was- appointed Diwan or minister. The affairs of the little State 
were conducted with tolerable efficiency for some time, until Diwan 
Mohkam Chand, the Lahore General, invaded the Cis-Sutlej 
territory in the cold season of 1806-07. He seized Zira, Barf, 
Muktsar, Kot Kapufa, and Mari, which had been assigned to 
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Bir, the youngest son of Sukhia, but which had fallen into the CHAP. I, B. 
hands of the brotber-in-law of Tara Singh Gheba. The Diwan History, 
then marched against Faridkot, summoning the garrison to sur- Mohkam 
render, and, on their refusal, besieged the fort. The gariison ctand be. 
trusted more to their position than to their numerical strength. Fart4, 
Faridkot was situated in the true desert, and the only water for 
a besieging army was to be found in a few pools filled with rain 
water, and scattered round the place, and these the besieged filled 
with the poisonous branches of a shrub, which so affected the water 
as to give the Lahore troops the most violent purging, and the 
general had no other resource than to raise the siege. He contriv- Batftew 
ed, however, to exact a. tribute of Rs. 7,000 from Fauju Singh, and tire. 40 r ** 
in his heart resolved to conquer Faridkot on the first favourable 
opportunity. This opportunity was not long in arriving/ 1 ’ While 
Mr. Metcalfe, the Agent of the British Government, who had been 
sent to the Maharaja to conclude a treaty, offensive and defensive, 
against France, was in his camp. Ban jit Singh crossed the Satlej 
with his whole army, on the ,26th September 1808, and marched 
against Faridkot. He himself halted at Khai, and sent forward an 
advanced guard, to which the fort surrendered without resistance, Ranift stag* 
for the garrison knew that the Mahar&ja was present in person tures^tiw 
with the army, and his reputation for uninterrupted success was at 1 

this time so great that he rarely met with direct opposition. A 
few days afterwards he himself marched to Faridkot, much elated at 
finding himself in possession of so fine a fort with so little difficulty. 

Mr. Metcalfe accompanied him ; for the Maharaja, under pretence of 
signing the treaty, drew the British Agent from one place to another, 
forcing him to be an unwilling spectator of all his Cis-Satlej acquisi¬ 
tions; and although Mr. Metcalfe’s diplomacy was much commended 
by the Government of the day, there can be little doubt that he was 
outwitted by the Mahtirdja, who would havo been permitted to 
retain all his conquests to the south of the Satlej, had not the policy 
of the British Govemmont suddenly undergone a change by the 
removal of all apprehension of a French invasion.* 2 ’ 

Before abandoning the fort, Fauju Singh made as good terms The estate;« 
for his nephews as were possible, obtaining a grant of 5 villages/ 3 ’ 
to which they retired. The Phulkian chiefs each tried to obtain Mohkam 
the district of Faridkot from the Maharaja. Patiala had formerly Chand> 
made a similar claim and-now did its best; but Raja Jaswant 
Singh of Nabha and Raja Bhag Singh of Jind both bid high. 

But Diwan Mohkam Chand, who had sot his heart on possessing 
Faridkot ever since his repulse in 1807, was the fortunate grantee, 
although he had to pay a large nazarana. 


(1) Vide ante , p. 101. 

(») Mr. C. Metcalfe to Government, 30th September, let October, 5th October 10th 
Ootober4808 1 -84ja 8&hib- Siogh-of Ratiila to Resident, Delhi, 3rd Deoember 1808 • Resident 
Delhi, Ao Captain Clo-e, Acting Resident with Sindhia, 16th January 1809. ’ ' 

W r*kbi, Mpli, Kamiana, CMhal and Hindiliana. 
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When the British Government demanded from the Maharaja 
the restitution of all his conquests on the left bank of the Satiej, 
made diming 1808 and 1809, Faridkot -was the place he surrendered 
most unwillingly. To it he preteiided to have a special right— 
firstly, from its being a dependency of Kot Kapura, -which he had 
previously conquored; and secondly, from an alleged promise made 
by the owners when it was besieged in 1807, that they would, 
within one month, put themselves under his authority, and that, 
should they fail to do so, they would consent to undergo any punish¬ 
ment which he might think fit to impose upon them. With regard 
to the first claim advanced, it is manifest that no right could be 
maintained on account of any connection between Kot Kapdra and 
Faridkot. Ever since the division of the territory among the sons 
of Sukliia, Faridkot had been independent, moro powerful than Kot 
Kapura, and in no way subject to it. Even had there been any 
connection such as that alleged, the Maharaja’s case would have 
been no stronger, for his seizure of Kot Kapdra, before he had 
requested the assent of the British Government to the extension 
of his conquests beyond tho Satiej, could not warrant his seizure 
of Faridkot after he bad made such a request. 

The second ground on which the Raja based his right was in 
some degree more valid, except that its truth could not be ascer¬ 
tained, and the conduct of the garrison and the sudden and forced 
retreat of Diwan Mohkarn Chand soomed to contradict it; never¬ 
theless, the British Envoy consented to refer the claim of Faridkot, 
being an old conquest, for the decision of Government. This 
proposal did not at all please the Maharaja, who told Mr. Metcalfe 
that he must consult with the chiefs of his aimy on the Satlej 
respecting the propriety of restoring Faridkot. The Envoy replied 
that he should consider the Maharaja’s moving to join his army on 
the Satlej as a declaration of war, and quit his court accordingly/ 1 * 

Diwan Mohkarn Chand at this very time returned from Knngra 
where he had been negotiating with Raja Sansar Chand for the 
expulsion cf the Gurkhas ; and took up his position at Phillaur, 
commanding the passage of the Satlej at its most important part, 
opposite the town of Ludhiana. His inclination was for war with 
the British, whom he hated and suspected, and he did not wish 
his master to surrender Faridkot, which had been made over to 
him in jdgir. Ilis influence, from his experience and ability, was 
very great with the Maharaja, and it was Mr. Metcalfe’s firmness 
alone which, at this timo, prevented a rapture with tho English. 

Panjit Singh at length, and with great unwillingness, gave 
orders for the evacuation of Faridkot. But Diwan Mohkarn Chand 
evaded compliance as long as possible. He wrote to the Malrirdja 
that a" British officor had been appointed to proceed to Faridkot, 


(') Mr. C, Metcalfe to Secretary to Government, 22nd December 1808, and 12th January 
1809. 
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and that it was intended to occupy the place with a British garri- CHAPA, B. 
son, and urged his master to suspend his order until such time as History- 
he could verify the information sent him. (1> The British Government 
had no intention of garrisoning the town, but they had determined 
that it should be surrendered to its original owners, and it was 
resolved by the Resident of Delhi to compel the restitution by force 
of arms. The hot weather was approaching, when the British army 
could not act in the field without great inconvenience, and the 
immediate march of troops on Faridkot would hasten its surrender, 
if Ran]it Singh really intended it; or, in case the evil counsels of 
Diwan Mohkam Chand should prevail, would only precipitate a con* 
test which would sooner or later be inevitable.* 2 * 

At the last moment, however, the Maharaja shrank from a But it is 
collision with the English, and, on the 3rd of April 1809, restored reator * 
Faridkot to Sirdar Gulab Singh and his brothers. (3) * * All obstacles to 
the completion of the treaty between Lahore and the British Govern¬ 
ment were now removed, and it was signed shortly afterwards. 

Fauju Singh ably administered the affairs of the State until 
Gulab Singh became adult. No further attempts were made by sit,gh° & 
Lahore to obtain possession, and Faridkot was so far distant from 
the stations of the British Political Agents, and was so insignificant 
in size and importance, that for many years its very existence 
seemed almost forgotten. 

The revenue of Faridkot was at this time very small, and ™° a ^ v k en t ue 
always fluctuating. The country was entirely dependent on rain ° an 0 ' 
for cultivation, and this fell in small quantities, and some years 
not at all. Wells were difficult to sink, and hardly repaid the 
labour of making them, as the water was from 90 to 120 feet 
below the surface. In a favourable season the estate yielded 
Rs. 14,000 or Rs. 12,000, in a bad season Rs. 0,000, and sometimes 
nothing whatever. The number of villages in the estate, principally 
new ones, was about sixty. 

Gulab Singh married two wives, one the daughter of Sirdar 
Jodh Singh Kaleka, of Jamma in Patiala, and tho second, the 
daughter of Sirdar Shor Singh Gil, of Gholia in the Moga territory. 

On the 5th of Novomber 1826, Sirdar Gulab Singh was The assassin, 
assassinated when walking alono outside the town of Faridkot. jl^°g iu 0 g f h 0u ' 
The persons who were last seen with him before his death -were 
Jaideo, a Jat, and Bahadur, a silversmith, and thoir flight 


(1) Mr. C. Metcalfe to Government, 4th and 22nd March 1809. 

(2) Resident at Delhi to Military Secretary to Gouimander-in-Chief, 1st April 1809. Resi¬ 

dent, Delhi, to Government, Gth February 1809. General Ochterlony to Adjutant-General 

6th February 1809. 1 

(*) Resident at Delhi to Government, 9th April; Genoral Ochterlony (o Government 28th 

March and 6th. April 1809, 
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CHAP I, B seemed to connoct them with the crime. But, if these men 
History, were the actual assassins, it was generally believed that thb 
instigators of the crime were Fauju Singh, the Manager, and 
Sahib Singh, the youngest brother of the Chief. No shadow 
of evidence could be procured against the former who had 
served the family faithfully for 25 yea>s, but the discovery of 
Sahib Singh’s sword as one of those by which his brother met 
his death, the concealment of the scabbard and his contradictory 
Bio joanger replies when Captain Murray, the Political Agent, questioned 
brother g U e- him, were suspicious in the extreme ; but in the absence of aH 
° f the direct proof he was acquitted.' 0 


Attar Singh Gulab Singh had left one son, a boy named Attar Singh, 
ed^cbief 6 ^ 8 ' nearly four years old, and, a* the custom of primogeniture Beem- 
ed to prevail in tho Faridkot family, this child was acknowledg¬ 
ed as Chief by the British Government, the administration of 
affairs remaining, until he should reach his majority, in the 
hands of Fauju Singh and Sirdarni Dharm Kaur, the widow. 
Pah&r Singh and Sahib Singh bad, during tho lifetime of their 
brother, lived with him and enjoyed the estate in common, and 
it was decided that they were at liberty to remain thus, an undivid¬ 
ed family, or should they desire it, to receive separate 
jdgirs. {i) 

Another brother of the late Chief, Mehtab Singh, was living, 
but his mother had bten divorced by Sirdar Mohr Singh and 
he was not entitled to inherit. 

Hi. sudden The y ou ng Chief Attar Singh died suddenly in August 
death. 1827. It was generally believed that he had been murdered, 
for, in this unhappy family, it was the exception and not the 
rule for death to result from natural causes, but tbe crime, if 
such it were, could not be brought home to any individual. 
The child was of so tender an age that he lived in tbe 
women’s apartments, and no satisfactory investigation was 
possible.' 3 ’ Sirdar Pahar Singh was now the legitimate heir, 
supposing the right of collateral succession to be admitted, 
and was acknowledged as such by the British Government, 
being requirod to make such provision for bis younger brother 
and sister-in-law as the custom of tho family might justify.' 0 


Sirdar Pahar The new Chief was a liberal-minded and able man, and 
Singh. Bis immensely improved his territory, more than doubling the 
•dSw. 0 ' 1 revenue in twenty years. He founded many nety villages, 

tioo. 


<t) Captain Murray, to Sir it Metcalfe, 13th November and 2lst December 1826. Mr. 
E. Branilreth, in bis Settlement Keport of Firozpur, notes that Pahar Singh was suspected of 
his brother’s murder. So such suspicion ever attached to him. 

(2) investigation at Faridkot, 22nd November 1826. Besident at Delhi to Captain Murray, 
4th January 1827. 

( 3 ) Cat tain Murray to Resident at Delhi, 2nd September 1827. 

<*) Resident, Delhi, to Captain Murry, 6th and 20th September 1827. Captain Marray 
to Resident, Delhi, 16th September 1827. 
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and the lightness of the assessment and his reputation for CHAP. I, B. 

justice and liberality induced large numbers of cultivators to H <T 
emigrate from Lahore and Patiala to his territory. The larger ^ ory ' 

portion of the State was desert when he acquired it, and the ® ird8rP *^ r 

Journal of Captain Murray, written in 1823, describes the oharaoterand 

country at sun-rise, as presenting the appearance of a vast 8d/nini * tr “ 
sea of sand, with no vegetation except Pilu or other desert l °“' 
shrubs which added little to the life of the landscape. But the 
soil, although sandy, only required water to produce magnificent 
crops of wheat. In old days a canal from the Satlej had been dug 
by one Firu Shah from near Dharamkof, half way between Firozpur 
and Ludhiana, and, passing by Kofc Isa Khan to Mudki, had 
irrigated the country to some distance B outh of Faridkot where 
it was lost in the sand.<» Sirdar Pahar Singh was not rich enough 
to make canals but he dug many wells and induced the peasants to 
dig others, a-.d set an example of moderation and benevolence 
which might have been followed with great advantage by other 
and mere powerful Chiefs. J 


Salnb Singh, bis second brother, died soon after he HirAwiir. 
assumed the Chiefship; and to Mehtab Singh, the son of 
Mohr Singhs divorced wife, he gave a village for his 
maintenance. He married four wives, the first of whom, Chand 
Kaur, was the daughter of Samand 8ingh Dhalwdl of Dina 
and became the mother of Wazir Singh, the next Rain’ 

His second wife, Desu, was the daughter of a Gil znmindar of 
Mudki, and bore him two sons, Dip Singh and Anokh Singh, 
who both died young. He married the third time, by charter 
dalna the widow of his brother Sahib Singh ; and lastly Jas Kaur, 
daughter of Rai Singh of Kaleka, in the Patiala territory. 

'l’he first years of Pahar Singh’s Chiefship were not by hi. 
any means peaceful, and,according to the custom of the family »*ti? Mhib 
his brother Sdhib Singh took up arms against him and gave 
him so much trouble that the Chief begged for the assistance 
of English troops to restore order, and, failing to obatin 
W ? 8 corn ! ,e ec * acoe pt assistance from the Uaia of 

Jhind, although such procedure was highly irregular one of 
the conditions of British protection being that no State should 
interfere in the interna! affairs of another.® However, on the 
death of Sahib Singh, everything went on well, and the Sirdar 
wa* able to carry out his reforms without any further in- 

(l) Traoea of thi. canal are .till to be ti. _ '■ IT-- 

anoie D t Chief of Faridkot had a daughter of Rreat bJaatv whr m h'V 1 ’? e °? a ^ th4t •» 
gm *9 a man who.hoold com* to F*ld ko frL^nYt^ ^ red -r^ W ° U,d 0nI ? 
accompHahed by digging a canal and coming to win the be^uv i^ab^t ? On ^ 
journey with the lady, be aaked for a needle wHnh VJ *. bo .• 9“ bis return 

th.t .he would not pro., n good bouw.Ifc, be left her .1 MudkWo'tbo^Mkrof’th' 

»-»• *** M. m. 
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terruption, excepting occasional quairels with the officer of the 
Lahore Government commanding at Kntkapura, which was 
only six or seven miles -to the south of Fmfdkot, and which, as 
the ancestral possession of his family, Pahar Singh would have 
been very glad to obtain/ 1 ' 

An opportunity for attaining this, the groat de9ire of hia 
heart, at last arrived, and Pahar Singh, like a wise man, seized it 
without hesitation. When the war with Lahore br-ko out in 1845, 
and so many of the Cis-Satlej Chiefs were indifferent or hostile, he 
attached himself to the English and used his utmost exertions to 
collect supplies and transport, and to furnish guides for the army. 
On the eve of the battle of Ferozeshah he may have shown some little 
vacillation, but that was a critical time, when even the best friends 
of the English might be excused for a little over caution, and after 
it was fought, though neither side could claim it as a victory and 
the position of the English was more critical than ever, lie remained 
loyal and did excellent seivice/ 2 ' He was rewarded by a grant of 
half the territory confiscated from the Raja of Nabha, his sharo, 
as estimated in 1846, being worth Rs. 85,612 per annum. 

The ancestral estate of Kotkapura was restored to him ; and he 
received the title of Raja. In lieu of customs duties, which were 
abolished, he was allowed Rs. 2,000 a year, and an arrangement 
was made by which the rent-free holdings in the Kotkapura ilaqn 
should lapse to the Raja instead of to the British Government, 
a corresponding reduction being made in the commutation allow¬ 
ance/ 3 ' 

Raja Pahar Singh died in April 1849, in his fiftieth rear, 
and was succeeded by his only surviving son Wazir Singh, then 
twenty-one years of age. 

In 1850, Government directed attention to the adjustment 
of the accounts in connection with the transfer of territory, and 
ordered an enquiry into mudfis. The boundaries of the district were 
revised and corrected in 1858, and Rs. 19,998-1-0 were found to be 
drawn in excess by the State. In return, therefore, some villages 
in pargana Kotkaprira, the whole of pargana Muktasar in¬ 
cluding RdjewfSM assessed at Rs. 60, which had been granted 
to the State and whose income nearly equalled the above 
excess, were resumed by Government. Mauzas Ghaimara and 
Misriwala Harchuka, assessed at Rs. 604, which had boen 
made over to the State in 1850 in exchange for Mauza Thtwala 


(1) Captain Murray to hetidant, Delhi, 26th December 1829. 

(2) Boportoi Colonel Uaoheson to Government, 27th July 1846, and of Mr. B. Cost, 7th 
Marob 1846. 

(8) Report of 8ir Henry Lawrence to Government, I 8th September 1846 ; and Govern- 
ment to Sir Henry Lawrence, 17th November 1840. Sanail, dated 4th April 1846, from 
Governor-General creating Pahir Singh Raja, and conferring on him » valuable kbillat. 
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(assessed at Rs. 400) and Saupwali (Rs. 200), also lapsed 
to Government. Thus the State remained in possession of 
territory yielding (is. 50,6-10. As regards mudfis it was decided 
should be resumed from time to time and when the revenues of 
the resumed jdgirs were found to be equal to the revenue of a 
village situated in, but on the boundary limit of, the State, this 
village should be made over to Government and the mudji& should in 
rgturn lapse to the State. Butin 1862 an arrangement was come 
to by which in the event of a jdgxr being resumed, the State should, 
on payment of 20 times the mudfi revenue, receive the resumed 
mudfi. This arrangement still continues. 

RajaWazir Singh founded new villages and grouped villages into 
four pargandu for revenu 1 purposes, viz., Faridkot, Dipsingowala, 
Kotkapunt and Bhagta. Parganda Faridkut and Kotkapura were 
made tabsils and Tabs Ildars appointed; each j-argdna was also made 
a th’ina and thduadd'S appointed. A post office was opened, and 
in 18u6 court-fees were fixed at Rs. 7-8-0 per cent, on the value 
of the suit. This rate was raised to Rs. 10 per cent, in 1870. The 
Rajit also introduced a ay-tern of written plaints and himself hold a 
couit. In 1861 he oon-truced bazars in Faridk.t and stait dtlic first 
settlement in which the village lands were surveyed and the rights 
of the zaminddrs determined. The settlement, however, was not 
completed. After the euney in I860, he changed the bntdi system 
of paying revenuo in many villages into cash payments, g.-nerady at 
the rates of annas 2 per ylutmdim of bartjar land and annas 8 per 
ghumdon of cultivated land. He increased the xevemio of the villages 
in Tahsil Kotkapura which were already assessed in cash. In 1871 
the banjur yartd was also increased and made erpml to that in the 
cultivated area. Simple rules were framr-d for making and 
preserving records of ea.-es. In 1867, the Raj i icfoim d his army 
and divided it into companies. Drill was introduced and uniform 
supplied. In 1872 he continued to carry out these reforms with the 
aid of European officers appointed by himself. Peace reigned in the 
State and crime was great nly reduced. Infliction of fines bocame the 
usual punishment. Ho realized largo sums by selling the grain 
received in ba'di, and Ids few employes wore only paid small 
salaries. The treasury was full. 

Raja Wazir Singh, during the second Sikh war of 1849, had 
served on the side of the Biitish. During the mutiny of 1857 he Beized 
several mutineers a 1 d made them over to the British authorities. 
He placed himself and his troops under the orders of the Depu’y 
Commissioner of Fiiozpur, and guarded the ferries of the Satlej 
against the passage of the mutineers. 

His troops also served under General Van Cortlandt with 
credit in Sirsa and elsewhere, and he, in person, with a body of 
horse and two guns, attacked a notorious rebel, Sham Das, and 
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destroyed his village.* 0 For his services during 1857-58, Raja 
Wazir Singh received the honorary title of “ Burar Bans Raja Sahib 
Bahadur,” the right to a khillat of eleven pieces, instead of seven as 
before, and a salute of eleven gnns. Ho "was also exempted from the 
service of ten sowars which he had been previously obliged to 
furnish. 40 

On the 11th Maroh 1862, the right of adoption was granted 
him, with a sanad. (8) • 

Raja "Wazir Singh himself married four wives, Ind Kaur, 
the daughter of Sham Singh Min of Munsab and mother of Bikram 
Singh, the daughters of Baaawa Singh of Raipur and Sirdar Gajja 
Singh of Lahore, and the widow of his brother Anokh Singh who 
died of cholera in 1845. 

While on a pilgrimage to Achbalnagar, Raja Wazir Singh died 
at Thanes war in April 1874 after a reign of 25 years. He was 
a strict follower of the Sikh religion, and his samddh, where food 
is distributed at the expense of the State, still stands at the place 
of his death, 

Raja Bikram Singh succeeded his father at the age of 82. 
Well skilled in languages and an able ruler, he administered the 
State with conspicuous ability and inaugurated various reforms. 

He abolished the Tahsil of Kotkaptira and amalgamated 
pargana DipsingwAld with Faridkot, and Bhagta with Kotkapfira. 
The thdnas in these abolished parganda were reduced to the Btatus 
of out-posts. He employed retired British officials of experience, 
and in 1875 he formed offices and courts on the British model, 
and adopted British Law. Twelve years was fixed as.the period of 
limitation in cases of debt. The period was reduced to six years 
in 1881. In the same year receipt stamps were ordered to be 
affixed on ordinary receipts, under the Indian Stamps Act. The 
army was doubled and the police force organised on a regular 
basis. Palaces were built and gardens laid out, adding thereby 
vastly to the attractions of the State. 

In 1879 the Raja introduced restriction on the consumption 
of intoxicating liquors. Distillation was forbidden and under the 


(l) Letters from Deputy Commissioner, Firozpur, 14th, 16tb, 20th and 27th May, 12th 
July, 7th and 12th August, to Baja Wazir Singh. 

(t) Commissioner, Lahore, to Baja Wazir Singh, 2nd August 1858, enclosing letter from 


Governor-General. 

(3) “ Her Majesty being desirous that the Governments of the seveial Princes and Chiefs of 
India, who now govern their own territories, should be perpetuated, and that the representa¬ 
tion and dignity of their homes should be continued, in fulfilment of this desire this send 
is given to yon to convey to you the assnranoe, that on failure of natural heirs the British 
Government will reoognize and confirm any adoption of a successor made by yourself-or by 
any future Chief of yeur State that may be in accordance with Hindu law and the customs of 


your race. 

“ Be assured that nothing shall disturb the engagement thus made to yoo so long.as yonr 
house is loyal to the Crown, and faitbfnl to the conditions of the treaties, grants er engage- 
meats which record, its obligations tv the British Government," 
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Excise Act, an Abkdri Department and distillery "were established CHAP^I. B. 
in Faridkot. History. 

The people of Faridkot at first used to live in the Fort, but Fa ^^® r “ 
in 1837, a town was laid out beyond its walls and the 
people were settled there. In 1885, bazars were erected 
on an improved plan and the town became a fine looking city. 

Formerly the agriculturists had paid cash revenue or batdi at 
uniform rates and no distinction was made between owners or 
tenants because rights of tenantship or ownership were not defined. 

In 1879 therefore, survey according to the British settlement Settlement, 
rules began and in 1889 an assessment of the revenue was made. 

In this settleinent the Raja’s claim to Taluqdari rights over almost 
all the villages of the State was established and the zaminddrs 
were declared inferior proprietors (mjilik adnd). But the Raja 
retained the rights of ownership over about half the area of the State, 
i.e., over 33 complete villages and over 175,000 ghumdons of land in 
various other villages. '1'hose who were in possession of these' lands 
were declared occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will. In 1892 
revenue rates were fixed and the revenue increased.by Rs. 90,000. 

As regards inheritance it was decided that sons, grandsons, widow, 
mother, grandmother or paternal aunt of the deceased owner should 
succeed on payment of a succession fee of one anna per rupee of 
the jama or revenue proper. The relatives up to the seventh 
generation were required to pay a succession fee varying from 
twice to fifteen times the revenue. The remoter agnates of the 
ancestral line were made to pay one-fourth of the market value of 
the property. Thus the succession laws of the State were codified. 

The Sirhind Canal was brought into the State in 1885 with the Sirhind 
result that cultivation greatly increased and crops "unknown before c * Qa 
were now produced. 

The North-Western Railway was extended to the State in 1884. Railway. 
Markets were established and in 1894 land was given at low prices to 
shop-keepers and traders from outside the State. Octroi duties were 
abolished, and in 1896 cattle fairs were established, large sums being 
spent on these fairs in prizes. Schools and charitable hospitals were 
started in 1875 and dharamsalas and rest-houses for travellers were 
built in 1886. Sadabaiats or free kitchens were established in 
Faridkot, Thanesar and Amritsar. Metalled roads were constructed 
and lined with trees. Sanskrit patshdlds were opened where food 
was given to the students. The Raja subscribed towards all works 
of public utility. During the famine of 1896 he sold his old stock 
of grain at cheap rates, thousands of maunds being sold to the 
people of the State and adjacent territories. Revenue was suspended 
and takavi advances made to the agricultural classes. 

In 1881 one pice postal stamps were introduced into the State postage, 
for use on letters despatched from the State. On letters received 
/‘O m the British Post Offices for distribution in the State a Cash 
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fee besides that levied by the British postal authorities was realiz¬ 
ed. But in 1887, a Postal convention was signed between 
Government and the State by which the State stamps and postage 
demands were abolished. Since then postage stamps have been 
supplied to the State by Government at cost price and are sold at 
the usual rates. 

In 1875 the Sri Govind Sheo Shankar Bank was established 
in Farfdkot. This Bank has advanced many thousands of rupees 
to the people of the State and others. The Raja was appointed a 
Follow of the Punjab University which he aided with large sums 
of money. Bikram Singh also took a keen interest in Social Reform. 
He spent large sums in getting a commentary of the Guru Granth 
Sahib made by Gianis, Sadhus, Mahants, Sants and others, who 
were invited from remote places. He erected a Gurdwara of Gurd 
Govind Singh at Mauza Guriisar. One plough of land was granted 
to it in mudfi. He al-o erected another temple in the Lakhi jungle 
at Mauza Mehma Sarja and granted a mudfi to it. He had a 
Gurdwara of Guru Har Govind Sahib built at Srinagar in Kashmir 
and made a grant of Re. 1-4-0 per day for kdrah per»hnd in the 
mandirs at Amritsar, Patna, &c. He built the temple at Muktsar 
and showed his religious zeal by going on various pilgrimages. 

The Raja had a fondness for the mechanical arts and erected 
many handsome buildings in Farldkot, including the large building in* 
the fort. He took a keen interest in the well-being of his State 
and fully appreciated his responsibilities. His loyalty to the British 
Government was shown on many occasions, notably when in 1878 
he despatched a contingent for servioe in the Afghan war. As a 
result of this act the title of Fci'zond-i-Saadat Nishdn Hazrat Kaisar- 
i-Hind was bestowed on the Raja and his heirs. In 1887 the State 
raised a contingent of Imperial Service Troops consisting of 50 
cavalry and 200 infantry. 

Raja Bikram Singh was twice married, his first wife being the 
daughter of Raja Nahr Singh of Balabgarh, but she bore him no 
son. He therefore married the daughter of Sardar Partab Singh, 
Rallawala of Patiala, and Tika Balbir Singh, the present Raja, was 
born in August 1869. 

After a rule of 24 years Bikram Singh died in August 1898, 
aged 56 years. 

Tika Balbir Singh succeeded his father Bikram Singh and.waa 
installed on the gadi in December 1898. 

According to the will of the late Raja, his younger son 
Kanwar Gajindar Singh, who was a minor at the time, received 
bisuaddri villages in Dhiind ildqa, &e., for his maintenance. In 1900 
Gajindar Singh d’'ed, leaving two sons, Brij Indar Singh and Shive 
Indar Singh. Of these the elder Brij Indar Singh was declared by 
the Raja to be his heir-apparent. 
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In 1899 there was a time of great scarcity and famine. 
Relief works were opened and the State sold grain to the people 
at a cheap rate. 

Raja Balbir Singh maintained the traditions of his house by 
erecting new and important building;, notably the cantonments 
and the Clock Tower raised as a memorial to the Queen-Empress 
Victoria. He also built the new Raj Mahal. 

In January 1905 cantonments for the Imperial Service 
Sappers were opened by Sir Charles Rivaz, K.o.s.i., Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. 

The Middle School of the State was raised to the status of an 
Anglo-Vernacular High School in April 1901. 

The Raja did much to develop and promote the breeding of 
horses and cattle in the State. 

Raja Balbir Singh died in February 1906. His successor 
Tika Brij Indar Singh was installed by the Commissioner of 
Jullundur in March of the same year. 


GENEALOGY OF THE FABIDKOT CHIEFS. 
SANGAR. 


Hhalan, 
d. 1643. 


I 

I. a I a. 

t 

Kapnra, d. 1708. 
I 


Sukha, 
d. 1731. 


Saja, 
d. 1710. 


Makha. 


Jodh Singh, 
d. 1767. 


H&mir Singh, 
d. 1783. 

I 


1 


Tek Siogh, Amrik Siugb, | 

d. 1806 d, 1767. Dal Singh, 

I d. 1804. 


Bir Singh. 


Mohar Singh, 
d. 1798. 


I 


Jagat Singh, Karam Singh Charat Singb, 

d. 1836. (doacoDdante living.) d. 1804. 


Bbnpa. 


I.i I I 

Gulab Singh, Raja Pah nr Singh, Sahib Singh, Mohtab Singh. 


d. 1826. 

Atar Singh, 
d. 1827. 


<>, 1849, 
I 


d. 1831. 


I 


Raja Wazir Singh, 
d. 1875. 

I 

Raja Bikbam StifOH, 
d. 1898. 


I . I 

Dip Singh, Anokh Siogh, 
d. 1845. d. 1845. 


Baja Balbir Singb, 
6. 1869, d. 1906. 


I 


Kauwar Gajindar Singb, 
d. 1900. 

I 


T’.aja lli ij Indur Singb, 
6. 1896. 

Adopted by Rija 
Balbir Singh. 


Sbive Indar Siogbl 
b. 1000 
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Baja Brij 
Indar Singh, 
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Migration. 


Section C-— Population- 

Faridkot ■with 194 persons to the square mile stands 9th 
among the 16 Native States under the political control of the 
Punjab Government, in density of population to area. 

As regards the pressure of the total and rural population on 
the cultivated area-, the figures are 211 and 178, respectively. The 
pressure'of the latter, on the culturable area, is only 170. 

The 


Tahsil. 

Population, 

1901. 

Density. 

Kotkapura 

Faridkot ... 

69,609 

66,303 

224 

173 


Town. 


Faridkot 

Kotkapura 


Population 

< 1001 ). 


10,405 

9,519 


population and density 
of each Tahsil is given in the 
margin, the density being that 
of the total population per 
square mile. 

The State contains 2 towns and 167 villages. The population 

-- - of the former is given in the margin. 

In both the towns the population has 
increased since 1891, in the capital by 25, 
and in Kotkapura by 23 per cent., the 
latter at the expense of Fazilka. Only 
16 per cent, of the State population live 
in the towns. The average population of the villages in tho State 
is 629, the State standing next to Baliawalpur, among all plains 
States in this respect. Table 6 of Part B shows the population of 
the State as it stood at the three enumerations of 1881, 1891 and 
1901 . In the 1881-1891 decade the increase was 18-6 per cent., 
and in that of 1891-1901, 8-5 per cent. 

The increase 
in population has 
not been uniform 
in thetwoTahsils 
as the marginal 
table shows. 


TABSIIS. 

Total population. 

1 Percentage of 

INCREASE (+) OR 
| DECREASE (-). 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891 to 
1861. 

1901 to 
1891. 

Total for the State 

97,034 

115,040 

124,912 

+18-6 

+8’6 

Faridkot ... ••• 1 


... 

66,303 



Kotkapura 

... 

... 

69,600 


... 


The following table shows the effect of migration on the 
population of the Faridkot State according to the Census of 1901:— 


Immigrants. 

1. From wiftrin the Punjab and North-West 

Frontier Prexince. 

2. From the rest of India . 

3. Other countries ... ... . 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

38,096 

2,316 

9 

16,377 

1,340 

7 

21,719 

976 

2 

Total immigrants . 

Emigrants. 

1 To within the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province. 

2. To the rest of India . . 

40,421 • 

17,724 

22,697 

28,040 

129 

11,441 

89 

16,506 

40 

Total emigrants 

28,169 

11,533 

16,636 ' 

Excess of immigrants over emigrants 

12,252 

6,191 

6,061 
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District, State 
or Province. 

Total 

imtni- 

grants. 

Number 
of males 
in 1,000 
immi¬ 
grants. 

District, State j 
or Province. j 

1 

Total 

immi¬ 

grants. 

Number 
of mule* 
in 1,000 
immi¬ 
grants. 

Ferozepore 

20,604 

399 

Jind ... | 

408 

379 

Patiila 

6,938 

397 

Lahore ... l 

782 

498 

Nabha 

3,084 

359 

Amritsar 

403 

683 

HissAr 

1,846 

465 

RAjputAna ... r 

1,839 

663 

HoshiArpur 

64) 

611 

United Provinces; 

418 

638 

Jullundnr 

1,004 

632 

of Agra and 1 



Ludhiana 

2,280 

534 

Oudh. ■ 


___ 


Dietriot, or State, 

Males. 

Females. 

Hissar . 

127 

247 

LndhiAna ... 

234 

643 

Ferozepore .,, ... ... 

7,637 

11,541 

Patiala 

641 

1,010 

Nibha . 

622 

1,017 

Lahore . 

799 

925 

Amritsar .. 

129 

225 

ChenAb Colony 

623 

415 

BahAwalpur 

243 

178 

RajpAtana . ... 1 

71 

34 


SI 

[Part A. 

The bulk 
of tbe im- 
migra t i o n 
is from tbe 
D i s t r iots, 
States and 
P r o v inces 
in India 
noted in tbe 
margin. 

Tbe emigration is 
mainly to tbe Dis¬ 
tricts, and States 
noted in tbo margin. 


The State thus gains 12,252 souls by migration and 

its net interchanges 
of population 
with the Districts, 
States and Provin¬ 
ces in India, which 
mainly affect its 
population, are not¬ 
ed in the margin. 
Comparison with the 


Not gain from(-f)or loss to( —) 

Net gaiu from(4+ 

r loss to( - ) 

IliesAr . 

4-972 

Ndbha 

4-1.446 

HoshiArpur 

4-649 

Lahore 

4-934 

Jnllundur ... 

4-802 

Chonab Colony ... 

4-937 

LudhiAna ... 

4-1,603 

RAjputAna 

+1,734 

Ferozeporo 

Patidla 

4-1,426 

4-4,282 

United ProvinceBof 

+ 418 


_ 


Gain by intra-Provincial migration. 



1901. 

+1891. 

Total . 

10,056 

+8,451 

Patiala ... . ... 

4282 

4-3,610 


Gain by intra-imperial migration. 


- 

1901. 

Total 

12,243 


figures of 1891 shows that 
Farldkot gained by intra- 
Provincial migration alone, 
10,056 souls in 1901, or 
1,605 more than in 1891. 

the figures for intra¬ 
migration, i.e., those for 
in India, both within the 


Taking 
Imperial 
migration 

Q ’7 -“ UAIC 

runjap and to or from other Provinces 
in India, we have the marginal data. 

• m Tf® 8eX &nd civil COT1 &tion are given in detail 

m Table 10 of Part B. 

Owing to its dry climate -the State is healthy, though the 
canal has brought fever with it to the irrigated tracts. Typhus 
has been introduced from the Bagar, where it is endemic The 
State has been remarkably free from bubonic plague. 

Vaccination is readily accepted throughout the State. 
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Part B. 

Diseases. 
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Birth Ceremonies. 

Among the Hindus, if a woman belonging to a Brahman, 
Khatri or Arora caste becomes pregnant, then seven months after¬ 
wards the ceremony of simarit is observed, which is called ritdn. 
Among Brahmans, the woman’s parents send her a dross/with clothes 
for her husband and a cocoanut (with the baric ou). On a propitious 
day in the bright half of the month, the friends of the brotherhood 
gather at the house of the husband’s parents, sweetmeats and 
sweet rice are prepared and the couple put on new clothes which 
are sent by the wife’s parents. Hands dipped in wet powdered rice 
are impressed on a patch of thp wall some two feet square in the 
name of the ancestors, the' couple being made to sit facingit, and 
their clothes tied in knots. This ceremony is called gathjora. 
After worshipping the nine planets they bow down before the 
improssions on the wall. The woman takes a cocoanut and a 
rupee in her k lap and after eating some sweetmeats rises from her 
placo. The knots are then untied and they sit apart. The 
women congratulate one another and sweetmeats or rice are 
distributed among members of the brotherhood. 

Among Khatris and Aroras they distribute pohore or gulgnle 
instead of swee tmeats and rice, and instead of making hand impres¬ 
sions on a wall they light a lamp at the door and let the couple 
bow down bofore it. Bhdlrds prepare l.ara\i (a sweetmeat made of 
flour, ghi, and-sugar) and putting it alongside a cocoanut or a rupee 
the couple bow down before it. On’a festival day the clothes worn 
are of a red colour. After the birth of a child, on the next stariy 
evening its sister (or in the absence of the sister another virgin girl 
of the brotherhood) performs the ceremony of washing the mother’s 
breasts. This rite is observed thusSomo water, gur (raw 
sugar) or milk is poured into a vessel and the woman’s breasts 
are washed with green grass or leaves ; the child is then made to 
snek the milk and the girl given a feiv rupees or ornaments 
according to the parents’ means. 

On the fifth or seventh day, the mother is bathed. They make 
an image of cowdung, cover it with red cloth, bow down before 
it and offer some grains of wheat which are afterwards given to 
tho midwife. On the 13th day the mother is again bathed in a 
mixture of ordinary water and Ganges water, her clothes are 
changed, Ganges water is drunk, aodya shirt given by its maternal 
rolations is put on the child. The woman applies collyrium to her 
own and the child’s eyes. After worshipping Gancsli, Brahmins 
are feaBted. Till this day the mother is considered unclean 
(ashudh) and cannot enter her own room ( zachakhona ). But 
after this she is even permitted to enter the chauka (a clean place) 
or to go from one room to another and is considered quite clean, 
i.e., her sutah is considered to bo over. 

On the 21st, 23rd, or 40th day, the child takes its last bath of 
ceremony,Jill the clothes are again changed, tho woman begins to g 0 
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out of the house, and the eunuchs come to dance and receive charity. 
One, three, or five years after the appearance of the first tooth of 
the child, its mundan ceremony is performed. 

The Aroras of Bhatinda perform this ceremony on the 14th 
day of Katik or Phagau in Khetrapal’s asihan (shrine) under the 
Jand tree. Brahmins and Khatris perform it, in the Naurdtra at 
a Devidwara (temple) or at Kangra or Hardwar. The whole 
brotherhood assembles, the women sing and hxlwa is distributed 
among them. At the same time the ears of the child are pierced 
by a goldsmith. Some people even put on the Janioo at this time, 
but among Brahmins the Yagt/opawt (JanSoo) ceremony is per¬ 
formed between the 7th and 15th year, among Khatris between 
the 10th and 21st, and among Vaishyas between the 11th and 23rd. 
Putting on th eYagyopamt at such a time is called Vpndyan Sanskdr, 
and at this ceremony the boy’s head is again shaved, new clothes 
of a crimson colour are put on and his old ones given to the 
barber, worship is performed and after the boy has put on 
the sacred thread, the preceptor gives him guropdesh (advice of a 
gdrti). Afterwards Brahmins are feasted and some sweetmeats 
sent to the members of the brotherhood. But this ceremony is 
only observed by those educated in religious doctrines. Common 
people perform it at the time of the mundan or the marriage 
ceremony. Instead of this ceremony Sikhs perform that of amrit 
chhakana or pahul Una. Amotfg Muhammadans on the birth of 
a child, they first of all cut its navel choi’d and after two hours bathe 
the child. The father sends for a qazi who whispers the. call to 
prayer ( Bang) into the right ear and the taqbir into the left ear of 
the child, if it is a boy. But if the child is a girl, the qazi whispers 
the call to prayer in both ears. Iu the absence of the qazi, some 
other reciter is sent for. After this the breasts of the mother are 
washed by the child’s sister or any other girl belonging to the 
same Biradari , who receive money or clothing according to the 
worldly position of the child’s parents. 

The child is named on the seventh- day. On the seventh or 
eleventh day the mother bathes for the first time and panjiri is 
distributed. This ceremony is called chhati. The woman again 
bathes on the twenty-first, the twenty-third and the fortieth day 
after the birth of the child. 

The child’s head is shaved on the seventh or eleventh day. 
The barber is given some atta or gur and from four to eight annas 
for doing his work. This is called the jhani-utdrna ceremony. 
Well-to-do people celebrate haqiqa which is a thanks-giving feast, 
two goats are killed and the zarda-pulao is distributed among the 
faqirs. Some perform this ceremony before the jhand-utdrn « 
ceremony, and some afterwards. 

The eunuchs come to beg and dance on the birth of a child 
even among Muhammadans. 
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The khatna ceremony is performed, on the second or third 
day. If it is not then performed, it may be performed at anytime 
before the child’s completing its seventh or eighth year. The child 
is made to tie a gdaa (a string) round his hands and fe< j t and sits 
on a stool, then the barber performs the khatna ceremony. On this 
occasion all the brotherhood gathers, drums are beaten, tambol 
is taken or received, gur (raw sugar) and food are distributed 
among the members of the birdduri and charity is doled out. 
The expenditure inourred in performing the khatna ceremony is 
from five rupees to twenty rupees according to the position of the 
parents. If the boy is above five years of age every member of 
the birddari gives him one rupee ns a present. 

About 33 per cent, of those born die in infancy, chiefly 
from fever. 

Marriage Customs. 

Children are betrothed very early. The negotiations, which in 
former times were left entirely to the barber, the Brahmin and the 
Idgi, are now undertaken by the girl’s parents. When they have 
settled on a suitable bridegroom they send the barber or Brahmin 
on an auspicious day as a matter of form, with the usual ceremonies. 
Betrothal generally costs from 12 to 15 rupees. 

The date of the marriage is fixed in the first instance by the 
girl’s father after consultation with an astrologer. It is then 
communicated to the boy’s father who consults his astrologer and, 
should he agree, signifies his assent. The bridegroom carries a 
sword, or some other iron implement, while riding to tho house of 
the bride. Two or three days after the newly-married couple 
have reached home, all the women of the brotherhood assemble 
and eat rice from a common dish. This custom is called got-kundla 
and emphasises the fact that the bride has entered her husband’s 
got. The bride, after staying 4 or 5 days in her husband’s house 
returns home. 

Among Muhammadans the customs are much the same. The 
qazi, who performs the betrothal ceremony, asks the parents of the 
bride and bridegroom in turn in the presence of the brotherhood 
whether they recognise the marriage. This ceremony costs Rs. 5. 
The marriage ceremony itself takes plaoe generally on a Thursday. 
This time the qazi asks the contracting parties themselves whether 
they accept each other. The got-kundla ceremony is the same as 
among Hindfis and the bride returns to her father’s house. 

Widow re-marriage is practised both by Hindis and Muham¬ 
madans, but is not recognised. Polygamy exists, especially among 
the richer Muhammadans, but it is a question of money'rather 
than religion. 

Divorce is chiefly in force amongst Muhammadans though less 
so among Muhammadan Raj pits and Afghans. It is practised 
by menial tribes, 
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Faridsot State.] 

The people speak Punjabi of the Malwa type. Literate CHAP. X. C. 
mah&jans use the Lande script and Sikhs Gurmukhi. Population. 

Tribes, Castes and Leading Families. Language 

The most important Jat clan is that of the Sidhtis (19,106) BarArJat*. 
■who are practically all Sikhs. The ruling family of the State 
belongs to this clan. They own 3-5tks of the Kot Kapfira and 
2-5ths of the Faridkot Tahsfl. Their history is that Ahlu and 
Mahma, the sons of Barar (grandson of Sidhii) settled in this 
neighbourhood about 1706 A. D. They are known as Sidhii 
Barar A8pal after their ancestor, Aspal. The descendants of 
Mahma live in six villages, Mahma Sawai, Mahma Sirhari, Mahma 
Larja, Brij Mahma, Mahma Bhagwana and Mahma Balahar. The 
descendants of Ahlu live in five villages, Alhu, Dahewala, Ganga, 

Bhissiana and Kalai. 

Another branch of the Barar family is descended from Wanju 
who settled in the Bhukhri ildqa 200 years ago Hi* village is 
now in ruins and is known as Theh Wanju. The family thence 
scattered and is now settled in nine villages, Bhukhri, Amargadh, 

Khialiwala, Jida, Goniana Kalan, Goniana Khurd, Balahar Wanjii, 

Bhukhara and Jandanwala. 

Sangarh Singh,tenth in descent from Barar, founded Panjgirain, 
and his descendants spread over ten other villages, Jiwanwala, 
Ghanayawala, Khara, Bahbal Kalan, Bahbal Khurd, Golawalti, 
Ghadduwala, Maniwala, Misriwala, and Kaoni. 


The Kapurik branch, to which the ruling family belongs, holds 
seven villages—Mahmuana, Rorikapura Mala, Kkichran, Ramsingh- 
wala, Bargdri and Dhoddi. 


Minor clans of the Sidhti Jats with their villages are shown 
below:— 

Olan. 

Villages, 

Harike . 

Maharmap ... 

Boflib ... ... 

Mehrajk# ... 

Dewanha ... 

Kbanoha ... ... 

Bhiiko ... ... 

Bhabnka ... ... 

MalhAna ... ... 

Warahah ... ... 

Jitnka . 

• ••• 

Nawkn Hari and Brij Hari. 

Davt Aryana. 

Tahna, 

Kalian. 

DewAo. 

BAjikhAnA and Brij Laddba SinghwAlA. 

Bhagtah and Brij JawAhar Singhwili. 

KahyAlwAlA. 

Pipli. 

Wara Darahah. 

KamanA Albnl Singh and Ajitgil. 


The Gil Jats (3,351) come next in numerical importance. They on .rata, 
came originally from Sangii, a village near Patti in the Amritsar 
District and settlod in Chtiharchak, a village in the Zira Tahsil of 
Ferozepore. Thence they moved to the waste land north of Farid¬ 
kot. They now own the whole or part of 12 villages—Punjgirain, 
Sindhwdn, PakhikaMn, Sangurmana, Mandwala, Chandbaja, Pak- 
hikhurd, Morfaiw61i, Kaniaaw&li, Sarsari and Nathewala 
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Kirbe, the ancestor of the the Sindhu Jats (2,994) came from 
Nauthia, a deserted site near Bhala in Mamdot 300 years ago, and 
settled first in Sindhawan, a village 6 miles from Farfdkot. Their 
subsequent history is shown in the following table which shows 
how each of the 17 villages they now inhabit was founded 

SINDHAWAN 


KamyAnA 

I_ 


HaryA- WariwAla Jand- Kilakon Sakhan- Sher BindalyAui 
tvAIA Kalan. wAla, I wild. SioghwAla I 


Sadliuwali. 


Chet 

r ■■ ■ 

Singhw&la. 

Choghawala, A 


-\ 

Mawara. 


Sher Slnghwdid DUab. 


I 

Dwaryana. 


1 

Belawala. 


The Dhillon Jats (2,807) came from the Amritsar District to 
Kot Kapura City 200 years ago. They are found at the present 
day in 9 villages—Kot Kapura, Dhalwan Kalan, Dhalwan Khurd, 
Deviwala, Jhakkharwala, Dhodi, Nangal, Rimsinghwala andGurusar. 

The Dhaliwiil Jats (1,560) came from Patla in Patiala about 
the same time to Kot Kapura. They are found in Kot Kapiira, 
Dhalwan, Kalan, and Bhana. The following are local proverbs 
about the Jats : — 

Jat bigdre mwshid ndl jud bole tad kaddhe gdl, ‘A Jat is even 
ready to argue with his roligious teacher. He never speaks to 
anybody without abusing him,’ 

Banne Jat na chhariye bhan sutte buthdr, ‘A Jat will break 
one’s jaw and choek-bone, if he is molested within the limits of his 
own land.’ 

Jat, Dhat, balera, cha,uthi bidioa nxr, yeh char on bhulce bhale, 
ragne karan lehawdc, * A Jat a Dhat (a Brahmin sect), a goat and 
a widow, these four should be kept hungry, because if given enough 
to eat, they* are sure to bo insolent in prosperity.’ 

Jat machla Khudd nun chor le-gde, ‘The Jatjs so cunning that 
to shift the blame (for a theft) from his own shoulders to some one 
else’s, he supports his innocence by saying God has been stolen by 
somebody.’ 

Jat, mahiyan, sansdr, kahili , galda, Kayath, Kaldl, Kamboh, 
rabila paldd, ‘The Jat, he-buffalo and crocodile all kill their 
young, whereas the Kayath, Kalal and Kamboh all protect and feed 
their family ’ cf. Maconachie, No. 940. 

Je ghun lage va lute, tan oun jdne jdte, * A Jat will never express 
gratitude for anything short of countless favours in hard times.’ 

Je sau barsdn minh varhe tasir na hove vatU ; je sau bursdn 
Ham parhe ta.vr va hove jatte, ' If it rains for a century, it will never 
affect a stone; and if a Jat reads for a century he will never 
become learned.’ 
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Jat faqir gal gandhiyan di maldi, japo javo no him chalco sukhald , 
‘A Jat mendicant, with a garland of onions round his neck, which, 
if not used, for reciting the name of God, will be eaten by him.’ 

The Brahmins (3,051) are mainly Sarguts. Their gots are 
Chatchor, Chatcliot, Pathak, Tiwari, Sand and Hanut. The Khatn's 
(1,014), Aroras (2,805), and Banias (2,928), are the principal 
commercial castes. The guts of the Khatris in the State are Chohra, 
Kikar, Kuchhar,- Yedi, Mehta, Puri, Hande, Deora, Jhatta,. 
Chaudhari, Tdngari, Sui, Bini, Pasi and Palte. Aroras are generally 
Uttaradhis ; Dakhnaa and Dahras are rare and confined to Kot 
Kapiira Ciy. The Uttaradhis have the following clans:—• 

Sokija, Kucher, Munga, Sethi, Gahaudi, Chawala, Narola» 
Katiriya, Kalari, Bazaz, Sajdyo, Kumhar, Nagpdl, Gurudward, 
Ndrag, Bigre, Takkar, Kalpalihe, Dhingare, Rewari, Sikri, Gakhar, 
Muglani, Pasricha and Moklo. 

The gots of tho Dakhnis are :—Bhatye, Giddar, Kukar and 
Dode. The Datnes are very rarely found. The Aroras c.tmo here 
from Kot Isa Khan, Ferozoporo and Lahore. 

The Banias are chiefly Aggarwals. Their gots are Gir, Gol 
and Wasil. They came from Kot Isa Kh&n and Fateliab&d. 

The principal Muhammadan tribes are the Rajputs, Arains, 
Pathans, Dogars ftud Gujars. 

Rdjputs are comparatively few (3,8^5)> and have decreased 
steadily in the last 20 years. They are almost all Muhammadans 
and belong to tho following groups :_Bhatti, Chauhan, Join, Manj 
and Punw^r. Tho Bhatds live in Bharoki Bhatti, and Kasamki 
Bhatti, tracing their origin from Sirsa and Bhatner. The Joias live 
in Pindi Balochan, Nahiyanwala and Shammvala. Manj Rajputs 
live in Janerian. 

The Arains (2,962) are good intensive cultivators. They are 
found in the villages of Arainwala Kalan, Arainwala Khurd and 
Beguwald and also in the towns of Faridkot and Kot Kapilra. 

The Gujars (875) came from Jhok Hari Har in the Feroze- 
pore District, fifty years ago and settled in Gujjaran. They are 
also found in Rajuwala, GoliwaH, Mahmuwala, Shersinghwala, 
Alhu and Bhokhari. 

The Dogars (946) came from Feroz -pore District about 100 
years ago and settled in Bhagta. Others came from Hissar and 
settled in Chunian and Rupianwahi. They are also found in 
Sayyidike, Nathalw&l Kaoni, Dip Singh and Faridkot itself. They 
practice harewa in accordance with which custom a brother marries 
his brother’s widow. 

The Mughals (424) came in from Moga 90 years ago. They 
now live in Kot Kapura, Khilchi and Arainwala Kaldn. They 
take service, though not freely. Karewa is gaining favour amougst 
them. Others live in Pindi Balochan and say they came from the 
neighbourhood of Multan 50 years ago. 
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Patlians number 412. They take service freely. They 
include the following groups:—Musazai, Nayazai, Madezai, Isahzai, 
Mohammadzai and Lodi. 

Other tribes in the State who are nominally agriculturists are 
the Baurias (3,267), Sansis (340) and Hdrnis (170). They are 
professional criminals. They have a language of their own, though 
they speak Punjabi to outsiders. The Baurias and Harnis are 
closer akin to Hindds than Muhammadans and the Sansis profngs 
themselves Hindds. It is considered a great disgrace among them to 
be arrested. A mnn who has suffered arrest, whether he is eub« 
sequontly convicted or not, has to feast the brotherhood before he is 
re-admitted. The Baurias probably come from Southern India; the 
Harnis from Rajpdtana. 


The land owned by the' various tribes is shown below (in 
ghumaons)- 


Religion. 

Nam* of caste. 

Pargana 

Faridkot. 

Pargana 

Kot 

Kapfira. 

Total. 

Hindu ... 

Brahman ... . 

Ill 

640 

751 


FChatri .. 

130 

46 

175 


Bania . . . 

170 

19 

189 


Arora . 

73 

13 

86 


Hatiria . . 

66 

248 

803 


Other Hindis ... ... ... 

230 

10 

246 


Total Hindus ... 

775 

970 

1,761 

Sikh* ... v 

Jat ...* ? . 

109,065 

108,812 

217,877 


Taikh&a . ... ... 

71 

1,042 

1,113 


Khatri ... ... ...” ... 

226 

180 

406 


Arora ... ... ... ... 

eee 

890 

890 


Other Sikh* . 

372 

218 

690 


Total Sikhs „ ... 

109,784 

110,642 

220,876 

oharnmadans. .. 

J&fc see s«e m >es 

5,115 

383 

6,498 


Ar&IIl tie ere 

486 

14 

500 


Dogar .. . 

2,179 

set 

2,179 


Kajpfit . 

3,119 

1,529 

6,648 


MO^h&l eee eee ese ees 

1,223 

ess 

1,223 


KflSSl m set eee 

<302 

ses 

602 


Moehi ... . 

48 

406 

464 


HAmi t,« ee» eee 

806 


806 


CbhlQA ese eee eee 


184 

184 


Sbttlkh im ee» see ess 


213 

213 


Go jar . 

102 

, ,, 

102 


0th6r6 *ee eee eee eee 

293 

41 

839 


Total 

13,478 

2,770 

16,248 

Village menials 

8weeper». 


24 

24 

Hi* Highness ths 

) 




Maharajas of 

( 

163,877 

89,564 

262,941 

the Stats. 





British 

Government ... ... 

1,434 

1,684 

8,120 

Miscellaneous ... 

. 

1,783 

8,047 

3,130 


Grand Tetal ... 

290,681 

207,009 

m,690 
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Of the menial castes Chubras (15,337) are the most numerous. 
Kumhars number 2,447; Chamars 8,219; Uhimbas 2,208; Lohare 
1,491; Mochis 2,992 ; Niis 1,963 ; and JhinwfitB 1,215. 


The leading families in the State are mostly connected with 
the ruling family. 

The Sirdars of. Mahmuana enjoy the jdoxr of that Tillage 
together with biswaddri rights. They h«ve bi*waddri rights also 
in Gumdna, a Yilbige in the Mukbtsar Tahsil of Fer< zepore. The 
pedigree is given below. Majitab Singh was a half-brother of Raja 
Pahar Singh. Members of the family are both State and Provin¬ 
cial DarMris. 

VAHTAB SINGH. 


Meitin Singh. Shim Singh. 

I I 

Ayjan 8ingh. Hirnim Singh. 


Kaitir Singh. Gurdiil Singh. Bagbbir Singh. 

Sardar Ram Singh is another member of the chiefs house. He 
is descended from Sardar Amrik Singh, third son of Chaudhri Jodh 
Singh. He holds & jdgir granted by the British Government in the 
village of Rdmsinghwala, and has bimvaddri rights in Bargari. The 
descendants of Sarddr Tek Singh, son of Chaudhri Tek Singh, hold 
lands in miidfi in Sindhuan and Dad&rian. 

The Sardtfrs of Pubbi Kafttn are Gil Jats. Sardar Mian Singh 
was munshi to the Poitical Agent, Cis-Sutlej States, at the time of 
the 1st Sikh War and was twico rewarded with a present of 
Rs. 1,000. 

There is a family of Jain Sad bus who enjoy a jdgxr of the 
village of Bholowtfla in the State besides property in Miller Kotla, 
Ludhidna and Sadhaura. They are devotees and r practise medicine. 

Their pedigree is given below 


PADAM SARUP JI. 

I 

Lulu liikb Ji. 
S&ntokL Bikb. 

I 

Xand Rnp. 


fa¬ 
jita Bikb, 

I 

r~-i— 

Hoti Bikb. Bija Hikb. 

r- 

PATOMbri Bikb, 


Miban Bikb, 

~ - 0 ChanS. 

Mabtab Bikb. 

1 _ 

1 . 1 
Mu* Rikh, Muhiodir Bikb, 
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Other leading men in the State are Buta Singh, Arora, of 
Mahma Sawai who is a wealthy man and a large landowner here 
and in British territory; and Chogh Singh, a Sindhu Jat who owns 
land in British and State territory and founded the village of 
Chogh Singhwala. 

The total population of the State is 124,912. 

The distribution of the population by religions is shown in the 

margin. Among the Hindus 
* 6^938 worshippers of Devi and 
62,721 Vishnu are common and 
4 ii those of Shiv very rare. 

The Sikhs are generally followers of Guru Govind Singh. 
Comparatively few of them take the pahid. There are notable 
temples in Faridkot, Kot Kapura, Muhmina Sarja, Gurusar and 
Vairiwala Kalan, all halting places of Guru Govind Singh on his 
way to the Deccan. Other temples have been Guilt at Bhugta, 
Bar&ri, etc. 

The Muhammadans in the State are as a rule badly off. They 
are all Sunnis. Them are vory few mosques except in the villages. 
The chilla of Baba Farid is the only shrine of importance. The 
Jains are chiefly - Bhabras and are only found in any numbers in 
the town of Faridkot. They are wealthy shopkeepers and some 
of them own land. 

Rice is not grown in the State, but is eaten on festive occa¬ 
sions. dhi and sugar are luxuries and kept for guests i Food is 
generally eaten two or three times a day, and it is estimated that 
an artizan or trader consumes one seer and a zemindar fths of a 
seer per diem. Country liquor is in great demand, especially 
among the Sikhs, who are also addicted to opium and bhang. 

Charass is seldom used, chandu and madak never. 

Unmarried girls wear their hair parted in the middle and then 
plaited. This fashion they give up on marriage. 

Ornaments are of the usual description and aro made of 
gold or silver according to the wealth of the wearer. 

In the villages the houses are of unbumt brick, one storied, 
but lofty, clean, and spacious. There is only one room as a rule. 
This is used for sleeping and sitting and for keeping household gear, 
but in front of it is a wide verandah, with two or three doorways, 
used for cooking, and in the rains for sleeping. The foundations 
are deep and the walls thick, but the roofs are made of light beams 
(usually leri wood), over which reeds are laid and plastered. Any- 


Muhammsdaus 

Sikhs 

Jains 

Christians 
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one walking on the roof is thus at once heard by those within. CHAP. I, C. 
The bricks, if moulded into oblong shape, arc called chi i win, but Population, 
often the lumps which form in the bottom of a dry pond are dug flou|e# 
out with a kabi and used unmoulded. These are called gumman. 

Furniture is scanty in a zamindar’s house and is limited to 
the barest necessaries. Two storied houses are built in the towns. 

Burnt bricks are only used in the houses of the rich. 


Death Customs. 

Children up to five years old are buried and not burnt, while Hindi*, 
a child who dies of small-pox is buried up to the age of 10 or J2. 

An old man who leaves children is carried to the burning-ghats on a 
special bier called bawdn, which is covered with tinsel bowers and 
costly cloths. These are afterwauls given to the lay is. The 
orhdraj perfoi ms daily ceremonies over the ashes, and the bones 
are collected on the fourth day and taken to tho Ganges. Jains 
and Bhabras do not collect the bones. The kina harm ceremony 
is performed on the 11 th day among Brahmins and the 13th day 
among other castes. If a man dies' on a bedstead or on the roof or 
in any other way that is considered unnatural, the funeral ceremo¬ 
nies are different and are called nardyani bali. Among the Muham¬ 
madans the ceremonies are less elaborate. They do not present 
any striking features. 

The boys in the towns play chess, ( shatranj ), cards (task), and Amusement*, 
dice (chaupar], and fly kites. Wrestling, boxing and cricket are 
less common Quail and partridge fighting are popular, and gym¬ 
nastics are taught in schools. In the villages the native games of 
the Punjab are universally played, though village boys may be seen 
playing a rud 'mentary kind of hockey, taught them probably by their 
soldier fathers. 

Fairs are numerous and popular. The Dosehra and Baisakhi 
are the principui ones, and tho Mandi (which lasts seven days) and 
Durga Ashtami are well attended. 

A fair in honour of BtChd Farid is held at the end of the Fair*. 
Moharram at the saint’s chilla. Gifts of small value are offered 
and accepted by th« abbot and the monks. The Mandi fairs are for 
the buying and selling of horses and cuttle. At the Baisakhi the 
people indulge in sinking, wrestling, and various other amusements. 

The fair of Bam Lila, held on the Dosehra day, is under State 
patronage. Soldiers show their skill with the pike and wrest¬ 
lers and singers perform. The Tiyan is the women’s festival, it 
is held on the third of Sdwan Shudi and four following day^ The 
Diwali and Holi are celebrated here as elsewhere. 
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CHAP. I. C. A list of the principal fairs and thn'r dates is given below 


Population. 

Nam# and * 
title*. o 

® *' 

1 5 
1“ 

Name of fair. 

Plaoe. 

Why celebrated. 

Date. 

o 

.2 

*-«3 

B 

a 

Q 

i 

s 

4 

p . 

U © 

oC U 

ft a 

s « 






davs. 



Doaehra ,,, 

Paretof Fa- 

R4m Lila ... ... 

10th of Aeooj 

u 

6,000 



rfdkofc. 






Mandi 

Do. ... 

For horse and cattle breed* 

On the occasion 

7 

6,000 




ing operations 

of OoRera. 




Durga-aeh- 

Devi DwAra 

Durga Pooja . 

Asooj op Chet 

1 

6,000 


tami. 



Shudi, 




Nandyani . 

Nandyani... 

In memory of Hfra 

Phagnn. Shudi 

1 

600 




DAs Mahant Dadoo Pan- 







thi. 




. 

Pair of Guru 

Panchbati. 

In memory of the birthda? 

7 th of Poh 

1 

200 

6 

G « v i n d 


of Gurn Sahib. 

Shudi. 



*4 

Singh S&hib 






a 

B&w& Furfd 

C h i 11 a of 

Ura B4w4 SAhib. 

27th of Moliar 

3 

200 

ca 

84 b ib. 

BawiFarfd 


ram. 



h 


S&hib. 






MarbAna ... 

Dhir Sikhan- 

In memory of KAlA Mehar 

let of Chet 

1 

2,000 



wAla. 

aliat Marhina 

Shudi. 




Bainikhi ... 

Pakka 

In memory of DAwA RAm 

let of Beeakh 

1 

4,000 




Saboo lieraji. 





Do. ... 

DhilwAa ... 

In memory of the arrival 

Do. 

1 

2,000 




of Guru Govind Singh. 





Do. ... 

Guru k a 

Ditto 

Do. 

1 

2,000 



JandvirewAla 







kalin. 



night. 



Chandar PIr 

Tehna 

In memory of Chandar Pfr 

Night of 

1 

200 





Phagan Na- 







watvrar. 








day*. 



Mandi 

Kot Kapdra 

For horse aud cattle sales 

From the 8th 

7 

4,000 





to 16th of 


1,000 





Phajran. 




Lakhl Jaogal 

MebraaSarja 

In memory of Guru Govind 

10th of Asooj 

1 

1.000 

1 


I. a k h i 

Singh.* 

or Chet. 



A. 


JAngal, 





M 

Siddb Tilkara 

Ablu 

In memory of Siddh ... 

Do. 

1 

1,000 

o 

M 

Do. 

BilAHarwinji 

Ditto 

Do. 

1 

1,000 


Do. 

Burj Mehma 

Sitaia Poojau ... ... 

Tuesday iu 

1 

1,000 



r i-., ' s: 


Chet. 




Various groups are.known by the title of Bhai. Such are the 
Sidhu Jats of Bhagta who are the descendants of Bhai Bkagtu, a 
saint of the time of Guru HarGovind. Gil Jats are also called 
Bha> on account of the piety of their ancestor Malu. The tarJchdns 
pf Siriyewala and Nihiyawala enjoy the title as the descendants 
of Bhai Rtipa. 



CHAPTER II.-ECONOMIC. 


Section A-—Agriculture* 

The rabi is the important crop in Farfdkot. Dust-storms 
in the summer months aro so frequent, that it is not worth while 
sowing a kharff crop in the sandy soil, which predominates 
everywhere except in the canal area. In the rabi, on the contrary, 
general conditions are favourable, rain generally falls at seed-time; 
one ploughing is enough, and a little rain in January producos 
an average crop on this light soil. 

The State is divided into utdr and athdr , high and low-lying 
ground. Both have five sub-divisions, Icarar, gasra, ddir, dnsdlii 
and tibbi, but there is hardly any karar in the low-lying land. 
The distinction between these classes of soil is based on the amount 
of sand present in them. Thus tibbi. is a sandy soil, suitable for 
gram. Dosdhi has a surface of sand with hard ground beneath, 
and for practical purposes is much the same as tib'd, Karar is a 
hard loam, requiring heavy rain to make it fertile, but given such 
rain it produces a bumper wheat crop. Gasra is a loam bearing 
much the same relation to karar as dosdni bears to tibbi. Lastly, 
gasra land situated on a high plateau is called ddir. 

Karar is generally sown with mustard, millet, maize and 
mdsh. Gasra will grow almost anything. Both these soils require 
heavy rain, but gasra less than Icarar. Water lies on the latter 
and soon evaporates, but it sinks into the softer surface of the 
gasra. The rabi crop is not sown at all unless there is rain be¬ 
tween the months of Bhadon and Katik. No kharff is sown 
unless ram falls in .Har and Sawan. The systom of cultivation is 
mainly ekfasli harsdla, owing to the causes mentoined above which 
render the kharif a doubtful speculation. If a kharif crop is sown, 
a rabi is generally taken immediately after it, and in that case the 
land will lie fallow on the dofasli aosdla system during the ensuing 
year. Canal lands are generally made to produce two crops a year, 
but for this a plentiful supply of manure is necessary. Canal 
water is supposed to be cold, and manure is noeded to restore 
wftrmth to the land. In tho utdr irrigated area, a kharff crop, such 
as charri, will be followed by gram in the Rabi. Sometimos wheat 
is sown on the stubble of the kharff crop, but if the previous 
crop ha3 been a good one, no amount of manure will suffice to 
repair the exhaustion of the soil. Maize is frequently sown on 
rabi stubbie. It is a crop that cannot flourish without mauure, 
and the same field is generally kept for maize and constantly 
manured, 
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CHAP. II.A. A yoke of bullocks is generally harnessed to the plough, but 

Agriculture ia the atdr camels are sometimes employed. The plough is 
Agricultural mucl1 the samo as that used in the Rotu tract of Ferozepore. At 
operation*, the first ploughing a piece of land 3 karams broad and 60 long 
Ploughing. is chosen out 0 f a field. This plot of land is called hallan. 

Ploughing is done in turns and each turn is called an aur. When 
this piece is nearly completed and there is not sufficient Bpace for 
the bullocks to walk with ease, another similar plot is cut out for 
ploughing. In this way each plot and half of the next are plough¬ 
ed over, and so on, until the whole of the field is ploughed up. 
A field is not cut out into small plots when ploughed for sowing, 
but a large circuit is made with the plough. This is called ghera. 
When the whole of the field has been ploughed up some space 
is left unploughed at the turning points of the bullocks. These 
are called pdrds and are ploughed diagonally. 

After ploughing, the sohdga, a long flat beam, is dragged 
over the field to break the clods. Seed is always sown through 
the por or drill and not by hand. The por is a hollow bamboo 
with a cup-shaped holder at the top, large enough to contain a 
handful of grain. If the ground is dry at the time of sowing 
the plough is ruu over it to cover the seed, but if it is wet a stick 
dragged behind the drill is sufficient. A shower of rain after 
sowing does considerable damage as it hardens the surface of the 
ground into a crust karand which has to be broken with the 
plough or sohdga to enable the seedlings to come through. This 
crust does less harm to wheat and gram than to barley and 
mustard. Some time the land has to be sown again. For the 
purposes of irrigation, fields are generally divided into squares 
of one kandl which are banked up on all sides. When the soil 
hardens round the young crops, especially cotton, maize, and 
sugar-cane, it is broken up with a hoe ( ramba) and the weeds thus 
eradicated at the same time. 


Threahiog. _ Threshing is done in two ways, in the first of which a rope 
is attached to tho necks of several bullocks and they are made 
to walk round the threshing floor. This is called mer. The 
second method is that of tho phatd, a square Wooden frame, about 
4 feet long, which has a bar of wood below. On this are placed 
some prickly Bhrubs which are weighed down by two or three 
extra pieces of wood. This is then tied to a pavjdli or yoke by a 
wooden bar and dragged by bullocks. By this means the stalks 
are teased into small pieces. Saind oannot be threshed with a phald. 

Agricultural The following are the names of some agricultural implements 

mplementa, ^ , 

Ddtn , a sickle; kardha, a big shove]; oka, a chopper; jandri % 
a rake; ganddsa , a chopper; salang, a fork with two prongs ; kahi , 
mattock; chosdngd, a fork with prongs ; angli, a pitch fork with 
7, 9 or II prongs; chhajli, a winnowing basket; sabbarhttd, a 
WOOden spade, 
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Bullock*carts are us d to cany the produce from the fields CH AP. 1 1.A. 
to the village or to market. An ordinary cart, "with but few iron Agriculture 
fittings, costs Rs. 50 or Rs. 60, but additional metal sometimes Homing of 
brings the cost up to Rs. 100 or Rs. 150. A c«rt drawn by two produce, 
bullocks can carry 20 maunds on a metalled and 15 or 16 on an 
unmetalled road. Three bullocks are the usual team, 

The times for sowing and reaping the principal crops are 
shown below 


Staple, 

Time for sowing. 

Time for reaping 
or picking. 

Wheat 

«*• HI 




October 

* 

April, 

Barley 

IM »•» 

• II 

III. 


September... 

... 

Uarcb, 

Oram ... 

III •** 

HI 

• •• 

ill 

M 


n 

Huitard 

•II III 

Ml 

• M 

• ll 

October 

• ♦* 

ii 

Joviir ... 

••« III 

III 

• I • 

• •• 

June ... 

• M 

Ootober, 

Mdjra 

III ••• 

Ml 

•II 


If Ml 

Ml 

It 

Ualia 

• •« Ml 

III 

III 

• •• 

July ... 

• M 

November. 

Moth ... 

III III 

III 

Ml 

Ml 

ft Ml 

III 

Ootober, 

IMngi ... 

•II «•• 

III 

ll* 

• 41 

l| III 

III 

l» 

Cotton 

•«• ••• 

III 


• •• 

April 

Ml 

»# 


Ldwds are not as a rule engaged joj cotton-picking as the crop Agricultural 
is not important here. It is picked by the cultivators themselves. Ia 
some canal-irrigated villages cotton grows in abundance and in 
them ldwds are employed, yth or gth of the crop being distri¬ 
buted as wages according as there is a bad or good orop. 

Field labourers are employed for ploughing, sowing, weeding, 
reaping, threshing and winnowing. They are recruited from the 
menial classes, chiefly Chuhras, JuMhas, Mochis and Baurids, and 
their daily wage varies from As. 2 to As. 8. lhey are only 
employed by those who possess large holdings and are more largely 
employed in the irrigated uplands of the State than in the bardni 
tracts. Field labourers can be engaged at all times and places. 

Red wheat mixed with gram in the proportion of two to one PHuoipel 
is generally pown. Th’s mixture is oalled bejhar. Wheat is only 
grown by itself on irrigated land. Other kinds of wheat, pamman 
or mundi, are occasionally grown. 

Barley like wheat is grown on canal lands only, and is always Barley, 
mixed with gram on bardni soil. Gram and barley mixed are 
oalled berara. Barley sown in December when there is notjenougb 
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rain to sow wheat, is called kanauji. Barley is more popular than 
wheat, and requires less rain and less labour. 

Gram is the commonest rabi crop and is indeed the staple 
product of i he State. It needs little rain, and hardly any labour, 
so little in fact that it is sometimes sown on the stubble of maize 
or churri without ploughing. Rape is sowd on irrigated Icarar 
lands. It is sometimes sown alone, but is more offct-n planted 
in rows ten feet apart between which wheat (or barley) and gram 
are 6own. 

Maize is of two kinds, red and white. The red is principally 
sown and always on irrigated land. It is leas bitter than the 
white, but ripens later and requires more water. Soil is ploughed 
four or five times for maize and is also weeded. Heavy manuring 
is essential. 

J<'Wrfr is generally sown thickly for fodder, and is then called 
charri. It is grown on ko,rar land with or without irrigation, but 
will not grow on sandy soils. It is the principal fodder crop. 

Bdjra is grown on any soil, but rarely on irrigated land. 
It is frequently sown with moth, which grows best on Bandy soils, 
and mung, which is never grown in the athdr. 

Cotton is not extensively grown, and only in kardr land, where 
it needs plenty of water and manure. The ground is ploughed 
four or five times before sowing and is weeded at intervals. Cotton 
seeds are given to cows which have lately calved, and it is believed 
that such feeding increases the flow of milk and makes it richer 
in ghi. 

The area of land now under cultivation is very much larger than 
it used to be. Tbe State which two or threo generatioas back was 
little more than a desert of sand now produces large quantities 
of wheat and gram. Improved implements, however, have not 
yet been introduced. 

In the year 1894 about 6'7 per cent, of tbe whole cultivated 
area was mortgaged. 

Many zamlndars are inextricably involved in debt by the 
heavy expenses incurred on the occas ons of betrothals, weddings 
and other social functions, these as elsewhere being tbe usual and 
fertile causes of indebtedness. 

The oreditor is always a professional money-lender. .The rate 
of interest varies from Rs. 1-9-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 per cent, per month'. 
Sometimes as much as Rs. 3-2-0 is charged. There is no custom 
of deducting interest at the time of advancing a loan— sud katanti. 
When grain is lent 50 per cent, per annum on the quantity adyano" 
ed is taken at harvest time. The rate of interest on orqaments 
pawned is Rs. 1-9. 
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In the year 1901 the State advanced Rs. 9,265 in loans to 
distressed agriculturists. The rate of interest on suoh loans is 
Rs. 1-9 per cent, per mensem. 


The camels of Faridkot are not remarkable. They are used 
for carrying loads and sometimes draw the plough in the sandy 
tracts. Buffaloes are never used for agricultural purposes. The 
females are kept for their milk and the males are sold while 
young. Mules are as yet few in number, though mule-breeding 
is gaining favour. The number of cattle has been reduced by 
the recent famines. Sheop are shorn twice a year, in Asuj and 
Chet. The average price of stock is as follows:— 




Rs. 

Cow 


... 30 

She-buffalo 


... 70 

Camel 


... 80 

Bullook 

tea 

... 60 


He-baffalo 

He-goat 

Ass 

Sheep 


R«. 

20 

6 

15 

3 


There are two horse-stallions kept for breeding, one Arab 
and one country-bred. There are two donkey-stallions, one of 
Siberian breed. Mares measuring not less than 14 hands 2 inches 
are covered by the Arab stallion. There are also three Hissar 
bulls and two bull buffaloes. 

Breeding operations during the last ten years have resulted 
in the production of 740 oatfcle and 543 buffaloes. 

The common cattle diseases in the State are rinderpest, 
anthrax, and foot and mouth disease. The zamindar usually treats, 
his own cattle. 

There are two Veterinary Assistants, one of whom is in charge 
of the horses of the State body-guard and of the animals belonging 
to the State in general, while the seoond is attached to the Imperial 
Service Sappers. In the vear 1901 an epidemic attacked ninety- 
three horses, of which ten died. It was also fatal to cattle. 


There are two annual cattle fairs in the State, at Fariikot 
and Kot Kaptira. The Faridkot fair was instituted in 189 s . Cattle 
are brought from Bikaner and purchasers come from Peshawar 
and Darajdt. About 5,000 people attend the fair which is held 
at the Duaehra. It has paid its way since 1901. 

The Kot Kapdra fair was 6rst held in 1902, when it was 
largely attended. The outbreak of plague checked its progress 
in the following year, hot it is now recovering. The attendance 
in the first year was 8,000. 

There is practically no irrigation from wells in the State, as 
the depth of water is too great for profitable working. Irrigation 
is oarried on entirely from the Sirhind Canal. 
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Tbe State is irrigated from tlie Abohar and Bhatinda branches 
of the Sirhind Canal, and from the 8utl«j Navigation Canal. 
The Abohar branch for a length of about 15 miles runs in the 
State territory which is irrigated by the following rajbahds from 
it:— 



RajbahA. 

Length of 
rijbiiha in 
mites so far 
as it lies in 
the State. 

From 

village. 

To village. 

Inspecting 

outpost*. 

CiNAL. 

1* 

® 

.O 

S 

0 

Name. 




Miles. 




Abohr Branoh ... 

1 

Farldkot ... 

18 

Ghaniinwila 

Kalian. 


Ditto ^.. 

2 

B i g h i 
Purina. 

0 

Do. 

Dhilvrin. 

Thirl 

Ditto 

8 

Not Kapfiro 

13 

T> h il w i n 
Ka'in, 

Mor ... 

Ditto ... 

4 

Jaitu 

A™ 

12 

Bahbal Kalin 

Bahbal Khurd, 
Eori Karma 
and Abln. 

Deviwila 

Dhiminwala, 

Ditto ... 

6 

Miri 

13 

Qond&ri ... 

Qurusar Agitgil 
to Bharoki 
Bhatti. 

Ditto 

6 

Ddda 

m 

Bharoki 

Bhatti. 

Madhik. 


Sutlej Navigation 
Canal. 

1 

Dhulkot ... 

9 

Dhulkot ... 

Faridkot. 



Though the Sibidna and Rupana rajbahds do not lie in the 
State, their outlets irrigate a portion of its area, and notwithstand¬ 
ing that part of its area is also irrigated by the Dhulkot rajbahd 
of the Sutlej Navigation Canal the canal itself does not pas3 
through the State. Similarly, though the Bhatinda branch does not 
lie in the State its rajbahds irrigate tho State villages noted 
below :— 



Bajbaha, 




Inspecting 

ontposts. 

Canal. 

1* 

' 2 % 
® s 

va 2 

0 

Name. 

Length. 

From. 

To. 




Mile*. 




Bhatinda Branch 

1 

Kot Bhii... 

20 

Khtiliwila ... 

Virak Khord 

Gunlina, Virak 
Kalin. 

Ditto ... 

2 

Bhadaur ... 

' 1 

Khammoina 

Kbialinila ... 

None. 

Ditto 

3 

Rnnti 

6 

Kesar Singh - 
wila. 

Bhagta and 
Baja-Khi'i a. 

None, 
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The following table shows the area irrigated and the water 
rates levied, from Sambat 1949 to 1958 (A. D. 1892—1901):— 
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Section B — Bents, Wages and Prices. 

The conditions which ordinarily determine rents in Faridkot 
State need little or no. discussion. The State is a sandy plain 
which, roughly speaking, lies on two levels demarcated by the old 
bank of the Sutlej, Kot Kapdra paryana, lying some twenty feet 
higher than Faridkot paryana. The soil in Kot Kapdra, mainly 
karar , is less sandy and more productive than that in Faridkot. 
Hence land in the former paryana commands higher rents than 
that in the latter tract, rents in Faridkot running from annas 10 
to aunas 13 per gjiumao, while in Kot Kapdra they vary from 
annas 11^ to annas 14. The minimum rent appears to be about 
annas 8. The only other condition which materially affects rents 
is the presence or absence of canal irrigation, since canal-irrigated 
land naturally commands a higher rent. 

Before the year 1838 the * kankut ’ system of paying rents 
was in vogue, i.e.. t the approximate amount of grain was estimated 
.while the crops were stiii standtng, and the landlord took a certain 
proportion. From lb38 to 1844 * butai' rents were paid, the rates 
being fixed at one-fourth for gram and ohe-filth for fodder. By 
the year 1«44 rents in Kot Kapuva paryana were being paid in 
cash, and since that date the system of paying rents m cash has 
been steadily displacing batai rents. At the present day batai 
rents are paid in only some thirteen or fourteen villages. 

The daily wage of agricultural labourers runs from annas 2 
to annas 8, the rate dopenuing on the laws of supply and demand. 
Sometimes they are paid ns. a or its. 4 per mouth with food. 
Again in some cases field labourers are given from 15 to 30 kachcha 
maunds of grain per harvest with food as their wages. 

in the villages the tarkhdn and lohdr are paid 1£ kachcha 
maunds of grain per plough at each harvest . for work done on 
behalf of the community. 

In the town of Faridkot the daily rate of wages of black¬ 
smiths, masons, carpenters varies from annas 8 to annas 12. 
Unskilled labour is paid at the rate of four or five annas a day. 

The principal lea mi ns of this State are the Tarkhan, Lohar, 
Chuhra and Uhamar. Their duties are as follows 

Lohars and Tarkhans make and keep in repair implements 
of husbandry. In addition to this they also repair household 
artioles, such as mills and spinning wheels. For this work iron and 
wood are supplied by the zamindars. As remuneration they are 
paid 1^ kham maunds of gram per plough per haivest. Chuhras 
and (jhamars are employed, on oegar work, by the State officials. 
They get one kachcha maund, ten sers of gram per plough per 
harvest for this begar work. Those who prepare and supply the 
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landowner with winnowing baskets and help in tilling and CBAg - H’B. 
harvesting are given grain amounting to one-twentieth share of Rent*, 

the total produce. Ghamdrs are also entitled to tho skins of Prices^ 

dead oxen. Sometimes buffalo skins are sold by the proprietor and Kamint tbeiT 
not given to the Chamdr. Their engagement or dismissal takes dues and 
place as a rule on the Namdni. Ldwds (field labourers) are employ- dntlef * 
ed when the corn is reaped. These labourers are supplied with 
food in the morning and are given 4 bundles of Idngd daily, each 
bundle being 10 seers in weight, but sometimes they are paid 
annas 5 or 6 daily with one bundle as wages. 

The ldwds are generally engeged at the Rabi harvest. Tho 
Kharif is of less importance. 

The ndi , mochi, jhinwdr get the usual payment in kind at 
harvest time. 

The tdi is paid four annas for every twelve seers of seed pressed. 

The juldhd gets one anna per yard for weaving smi and one 
rupee for every forty yards of khadar . 

The kumhar may be paid in kind at harvest time for doing 
his usual routine work of making earthen-ware. Otherwise he may 
receive cash at a certain rate. 

The pinjard is paid eight annas for a full day’s work. 

In addition to the payments enumerated abovo all village 
kamins receive gifts on occasions of marriage, birth or death. 

The income of tho population is steadily increasing, but gene¬ 
rally the people are hot well-to-do. The value of land is rising. wfatw^of" 4 

Fifteen ghumaons in an irrigated tract are sufficient to main- tors Pr ° pri °* 
tain a family, but in bdrdni tracts double that amount is required. 

A zamindar whose diet consists of ddl, flour cakes and vegetables 
can maintain himself on Rs. 4 per month. 

The salary of a middle class clerk is about Rs. 20 per 
mensem. Assuming that he has the average number of people 
dependent upon him he will spend Rs. 14 in food, Rs. 5 in clothing 
and Re. t in miscellaneous household expenses. Thus his expendi¬ 
ture fully equals his income and he saves nothing. Very few 
clerks cau afford anything but the bare necessaries of life, because 
they deem that certain appearances have to be kept up and the 
resulting struggle absorbs their entire earnings. 

The income of an occupancy tenant assuming that he culti¬ 
vates one hal of land, or an area of 35 ghumaons, amounts on an 
average to Rs. 15. Of this he will spend Rs. 10 in food, Rs. 3 in 
dress and Re. 1 on household utensils, etc., saving perhaps Re. 1 
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per month. In spite of this he will not be able to keep cattle 
because of lack of pasture. 

A landless day labourer may earn Rs. 8 per mODSem, of which 
amount Rs. 5 will be spent in food, Rs. 2 in clothing, annas 4 on 
the house, and he will have a surplus of annas 12. 


Of the three classes under consideration the labourer is the 
best off. lie is generally sure of employment, and his wage is 
such that he lives comfortably according to his own standard and 
in addition lays by a little money with which he can feed Brahmins 
or feast the brotherhood on festive occasions. 


Oram is plentiful and is sold here cheaper than elsowhere. 
It is exported to the Punjab. So too with rape which grows 
abundantly and is exported to England. Oil extracted from rape- 
seed can be bought cheaply within the Stato. Joivar, bdjrd, barley, 
etc., all sell at rates cheaper than those prevailing in adjoining 
districts. This is due to the fact that there is very little waste 
land in Faridkot State, and more land is cultivated in proportion 
to the consuming population than is the case in the surrounding 
territories. 

A marked rise in prices followed the introduction of railways, 
grain being exported m large quantities to distant places. For 
prices of staple food grains see Table JSo, 20 in Part B of the 
Gazetteer. 

The figures below gve the average value of land in rupees per 
ghumaon for sale and mortgage :— 


Clusg of Soil. 


Mortgage. 


Sale. 


Athar bir&ni 
UtAr „ 
UtAr n&hri 


Bs. 

20 

ao 

60 


Ks. 

60 

60 

100 


Section C-—Forests- 

There are five Mrs in the State at Ghoghiana, Sikhanwala, 
Chahdl, Bholuwala and Jalalbhur. In the first named, 300 acres 
aro reserved to supply grass to the State Cavalry, tho rest being 
leased to the British Government and the grass conveyed to 
Ferozepore. Cattle are allowed to graze in the other Mrs on 
payment of tirni dues. Various kinds of grass grow, such as 
dhdman, khabbal, khabhi and bhdkrd. Nilgai, antelope, gazelle, 
partridges and quails are found in these Mrs, 
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Section D—Mines and Minerals- chap, n, d. 


There is nothing -worthy of mention in the State under 
section. 


this 


Mines and 
Minerals- 

Minerals. 


A little hankar is found in the Vtar, but it is scattered and 
does not occur in any special place. A black greasy clay from 
which bricks are made, occurs in small quantities; a fine white clay 
is also found and is used for whitewashing. 


Sections E- & F-—Manufactures and Trade- 


Arts and manufactures are limited to articles of local use> 
such as coarse cloth, khadar , chausi and country cloth, Jches, 
chautahi, etc. Spinning wheels, bedsteads, antimony boxes, etc., 
are turned in Kot Kapura and have a local reputation. 


the only exports, 
buy anti store the 


Wheat and other grains, wool and oil are 
Trade is carried on by the local Banias who 
surplus stock to sell in times of scarcity. 

The following list shows the articles imported, with the names 
of places from which they come :— 

Muzaffargarh, Meernt and Bat&Ia. 

Bareilly, Chandansi and Meernt. 

Amritsar, Delhi. 

Khewra in Jhelum District. 

Kasur, Dhnlkot, and Zlra. 

Ferozepore and Lahore. 

The Bet in Ferozopore. 

Kasur, Kaithal. 

Jnllundnr. 

Delhi, Bombay, Karachi and Amritsar. 
Jullnndur and Amritsar. 

Amritsar, Delhi and Patiala. 

MultAu, Sirhind and Khurja. 

Babawalpur. 

Amritsar and Bbawdni. 

Karachi. 

Ferozepore and Jagadhri. 

Ferozeporc, Zira and Mamdot. 

Amritsar and Delhi. 

Calcutta. 

Indore, Ujjain and Simla District. 

HOBbiirpur. 

Bombay. 


1. 

Raw sugar 

♦ • • 

2. 

Rofinod sugar 

• •• 

3. 

Rice 

• •• 

4. 

Salt 

• • • 

5. 

Chillies 


6. 

Frnit 


7. 

Tobacoo 

Ml 

8. 

Cotton 


9. 

Coarse cloths 


10. 

English cloths and yarn 

11. 

Silk 

... 

12. 

Lace 

• < t 

13. 

Indigo 

• • • 

14. 

Carbonate of Soda 


15. 

Brass and Pewter vessels 

16. 

Iron 


17. 

Timber 


18. 

Coal 


19. 

Dried fruits 


20. 

Bags 


21. 

Opium 


22. 

Oharas, Ihang and poppy 

23. 

European liquors 



ArtH and 
Manufacturer^ 


Exports. 


Imports, 


Zaminddrs sometimes take their corn to Kot Kapfira, Jaito, Trade. 
Bhatinda or Forozepore markets. Others go to the Pawadb, in 
Ludhiana District, and bring back raw sugar, etc., for sale in 
their own country. The zaminddrs employ their carts and camels 
for trade while Kumhars and Machhis employ donkeys. When 
there is a heavy demand for transport, camels are obtained from 
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OSAS.IX.fi. Ferozepore and Mtidki. Village Aroras with small means keep 
Hews of baggage ponies. Faridkot and Kot Kapdra are the only towns in 
Communica- which a considerable amount of trade is carried on. No account is 
tion ' kept of their exports and imports. 


Section Gr— Means of communication- 

Communioa- The North-Western Railway (Ferozepore-Bhatinda branch) 
' Jon ' runs for 83 miles through the State. There are four stations, 

namely, Golewala, Faridket, Kot Kapdra, and Goniuna. Jaitu 
station lies in Nabha territory. The Rajputana-Malwa Railway 
(a metre gauge line) running from Kot Kapdra to Muktasar, has a 
branch which runs for eight miles through Faridkot territory. Four 
miles south of Kot Kapdra the North-Western Railway line crosses 
the Sir hind canal by a bridge. 

The opening of the railway has been followed by a marked 
introduction of Persian and Urdu words into tho Punjabi language 
as spoken in the towns. 

Boadi. A list of the metalled and unmetalled roads is given below. 

There is no river in tho State, nor is the canal navigable :— 

Metalled road from Golewald to Faridkot, 11 miles long. 

Metalled road from Faridkot. to Kot Kapdra, 8 miles long. 

Unmetalled road from Faridkot to Chand Baja, 8 miles long. 

Unmetalled road from Kot Kapdra to Nihiyanwala 23 miles 
long (of which 9 miles are Nabha territory). There is a furnished 
rest-house at Nihiyanwala on this road. 

An unmetalled road from Kingra to Bodla, 12 miles long. 

An unmetalled road from Kot Kapdra to Khara, 10 miles long. 

An unmetalled road from Kot Kapdra to Ghaniyanwala, 8 
miles long. 

An unmetalled road from Bhagta to Kesarwala, 4 miles long. 
There is a furnished rest-house at Bhagta on this road with a 
chaukidar. 

An unmetalled road from Ablu to Dewan, 8 miles long. 

Fo«t Offlow. There are three Imperial Post Offices in the State, two < Sub- 

offices at Faridkot and Kot Kapdra, and a Branch Office at 
Golewdla. 

The Faridkot Post Office is situated near the clock tower-in 
the town, while the Golewdld office is at the Railway station. 
’Faridkot and Kot'Kapdra are both Money Order and Savings Bank 
Offices. 

Tei*fr»pb There Are Telegraph Offices at-all the four Railway stations, 
oom*.i v i X t Qolewald, Faridkot, Kot Kapdra and Gonidna. 
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The State formerly had its own offices and issued its own CHAP.II.Gk 
stamps. These stamps wero first issued in the year 1881; but u” >0 f 
were displaced in 1887 by British India stamps surcharged with Commumca 
the name of the State. tion - 


PoBt&l arrage 

In 1901, the State amalgamated its Post Offices with those of ment0 ft) 
the Br itish Postal Department on condition that the British Govern- ticm™ 8 
ment should tako the existing furniture at a valuation. The State 
undertook to provide sites for offices which were to be built by 
Government on paying the haq mdlikdna. Jurisdiction over the sites 
occupied remained with the State. The State was to receive an 
annual grant of Rs. 50 worth of service stamps free. 


Section H — Famine- 

Before the introduction of canal irrigation into the State Rainfall, 
all cultivation was dependent on tho rains. Owing to the 
situation and constitution of the soil the rainfall is light and 
precarious, and the possibility of famine bad always to 
be provided for. On the other hand, it is said that the 
rainfall of former times was heavier than that of recent years, and 
this statement is supported by the fact that less cotton is now 
raised on bdrdni soil than was the case formerly. In those days 
also the soil was more productive as it had just been reclaimed 
from tho desert. 

Owing to scarcity or total Jack of rain disastrous famines have Famine*, 
occurred in the Sambat years 1890, 1905, 1917 and 1956. 

In each case the Stato made arrangements to relieve the famine- 
stricken population, and during the last famine the present Raja 
made great efforts to alleviate the prevailing distress. Relief works 
were started, several new buildings erected and new roads laid out. 

A total of Rs. 15,987 was distributed in wages to the labourers, and 
in addition a sum of Rs. 6,122 was paid out to the 18,551 
starving men, women and children who flocked into Faridkot from 
the surrounding districts and States. The State granaries were 
thrown open and grain was sold at tho rate of Rs. 1-3-0 per maund, 
a rate very much below that prevailing in-the bazar. By these 
means the time of scarcity was tided over with the minimum of 
suffering and mortality among the population. 
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Section A-—Administrative Divisions. 

The RAja of Farldkot possesses independent jurisdiction within 
the Faridkot State. On the part of the British Government 
the State is under the administrative control of the Commissioner 
of Jullundur. 

The ruling chief is advised in executive matters by a council 
of three members, who form a bench when exercising their judicial 
functions. 

The office of Wazir was created by Raja Bikram Singh, but 
he was far too vigorous a ruler to wish to place any of his power 
into the hands of a Primo Minister. Hence this measure was but 
temporary. The appointment was revived for a short time by the 
lately deceased Balbir Singh, but has again fallen into abeyanco. 
There are no hereditary Wazirs in the State. 

The Foreign Minister, more properly Mir Munshi, controls 
the dealings of the State with external authorities. The State 
vakil resides at Jullundur in order to remain in touch with the 
Commissioner. 

Financial administration is in the hands of a Deputy Finance 
Minister. He does the work of an Accountant-General, is in 
charge of the Treasury, manages the Court of Wards, and super¬ 
vises the State workshops. 

The whole State is divided into three revenuo circles, which 
are respectively under the charge of the Tahsfldar of Faridkot, 
and the Naib-Tahsilddrs of Faridkot and Kot Kapura. The 
Tahsilddr has the powers of a 2nd grade Collector under the Land 
Revenue Act, while the Nuih-Tahsilddrs aro 3rd grade Collectors. 

The Revenue Officer decides partition cases, and is a first 
grade Collector. 

The village revenue staff is Bhown in the following table:— 


Faridkot 


Tahefl, 


Sadr 

and Gird&war 
QAniingog. 


Kot Kapiira ... 


Fatwirfs. 


81 

26 


The Court of Wards was established under the control of the 
Naib-Mashlr Mdl (Deputy Finance Minister) in Samlat 1940. The 
minors are admitted into the State Sohool. 
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The Bakhshi or Paymaster is Commander-in-Chief of the 
Imperial Service Sappers and the State Troops, head of the Police, 
Sub-Registrar and Member of Council. 
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The duties of a Chief of the Public Works Department are Military, 
discharged by an official known as the Qarh Captan, under whom p tt bu 0 Works, 
is a Superintendent of Buildings. 


Extradition treaties have been negotiated between Faridkot Extradition, 
and the Phulkian States, Bahawalpur and Bikanir. By the terms of 
these agreements criminals guilty of any crime can be deported for 
trial in their own State, but the treaty with Bikanir State only 
refers to the major offences. 


Section B-—Civil and Criminal Justice. 

Tho Indian Penal Code is enforced in the Stato as far as its Laws, 
sections are applicable, and no special modifications have been 
introduced. The provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
are not followed to the letter; 'but that statute is tho model upon 
which the State Courts conduct their work. 

Courts and their powers. 

The Council ordinarily consists of three members who form a The Council, 
bench. All appeals and applications for revision of orders of the 
lower Courts are brought before the Council, but tho Rdja has an 
ultimate power of revision. Tho Council also has original juris¬ 
diction; and exercises the power of a Sessions Judge. Imprisonment 
for a period not exceediug ten years can be inflicted without 
further sanction, but heavier sentences require to be confirmed by 
the Raja. Death sentences must be referred to tho Commissioner 
of Jullundur Division before they can be carried out. 

The Civil and Revenue jurisdiction of the Council is unlimited, 
subject to, the Raja’s ultimate powers of revision. 

The Sadr Adalati has the ordinary powers of a 1st class AditatSudr, 
Magistrate. Ho can also hear appeals from the orders of 2nd class 
Magistrates and try cases under special and local laws, such as tho 
State laws of Hunting and Excise. Ho also exorcises civil powers 
as a Munsif, 1st class. 

The two Naib-Adalatis sit in Faridkot. One has jurisdiction Naib 
in Kot Kapura parguna alone, the other' in Faridkot. As Magistrates tis. M ’ 
and Munsifs they have 2nd class powers. 

The Tahsfldar of Faridkot is a 2nd olass Magistrate. There T *hifld«r, 
are two Naib-Tahsildars, one at Faridkot, and the other'at Kot 
Kapiira, who are also 2nd class Magistrates. 
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The Talsildar possesses original civil jurisdiction and can hear 
civil suits of a maximum value of Rs. 100. 

There are no honorary magistrates. 

Eight licensed pleaders practice in Faridkot State. 

Petition-writers are eight in number. 

The provisions of tho Indian Registration Act are enforced in 
the State. 


Litigation. 


The Tahslldar is the Sub-Register and is the only official 
having powers under the Act. In tho year 1901, 483 documents 
were registered. 

Litigation is on the increase in Faridkot State. This fact may 
be attributed to the improved circumstances of the zamindar, and 
to the new Settlement. 


Section C.-Land Kevenue- 

In the recent settlement, rights in land were defined and 
mu.>itios C und leuureS classified. The Raja was declared to possess a superior 
tennren. right of ownership in the land, while settlers and founders of 
villages were declared to bo inferior proprietors. Most of the vil¬ 
lages are held on bhdya-chdra tenure and of those remaining nearly 
all at pattidari. w The only villages held on zaminddri tenure are 
the property of the Raja. Formerly the revenue was realized from 
the zarmnddrs by kankut (in kind). Rough measurements were 
commenced in 1838 and finished in 1844, and the area of the State 
was thus ascertained. The State share of the produce in land 
growing corn was fixed at 5th and that on land produoiDg grass 
at 6th. The assessment was fixed at Rs. 2-2 per plough. For¬ 
merly the jamd of the village in Tahsil Kot Kapura was in cash, 
while in Faridkot the revenue was realized by division of the pro¬ 
duce, but in Sambat 1922 th & jamd of a certaiu number of villages 
in Tahsil Faridkot was fixed in cash, only u very few villages.re¬ 
maining in which the jamd was still realized iu kind. This jamd 
was fixed summarily at aunas 8 per glmmaon ot the culturable area, 
which consisted of bdrdni lands. 

The jamd of the waste lands amounting to annas 2 per ghumaon 
was included in the parta, and thus there was an increase in the 
jamd of pargana Kot Kaput a. In Sambat 1928 the part a of the 
banjar lands was increased and made equal to that on culturable 
land, and in this manner the rovenue was further increased. Ac¬ 
cording to the rules of the new assessment made in Sam''at 1946 
at the recent Settlement, which was for a term of 12 years, the 


ft o)p a detailed description of these tenures gee the Ferozeport Gazetteer, 
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amount of the parta was held to be equal for all areas, viz., cultur- 
able, non-culturablo, irrigated and unirrigated, with the exception 
of ghair-mumkin land. These rules were acted upon till Sambat 
1956 without distinction between proprietary, occupancy and 
tenancy rights. Since Sambat 1957 the revenue has been realized 
according to specific rules in respect of mdlikana and t duqdari 
dues. The Tillage cesses amount to Rs. 12-9 per cent, on the 
amount of the land revenue, and are as follow ■ 


Road 

School 

Patwari 

Lambardari 

Nazar Darbar, 

Sardehi 

Sardfi 


Rs. a. u. 
1 0 *0 
1 0 0 

4 11 0 

5 0 0 
0 8 0 
0 4 0 
0 2 0 


The taluqddri dues are at the rates of Rs. 5, 7 and 10 per 
cent, on tho revenue. The mdlikdnd for occupancy tenants under 
sub-section A of section 5 of the Tenancy Act is annas 2 per rupee 
in addition to the revenue, and annas 4 per rupee for tenants hold¬ 
ing under the remaining clauses of that section. For tenants under 
sections 6 and 8 and for tenants-at-will it is annas 8 and annas 
12, respectively. These dues vary in certain cases. 

A third share of the produce is taken from occupancy tenants 
and one-half from tenants-at-will in cases where the revenue is 
realized in kind. Occupancy tenant under section 5 can make 
transfers of their lands, after obtaining permission from the pro¬ 
prietors. The occupancy tenants of the State are held to be under 
the Raja, but in a very few cases they are directly subordinate to 
the inferior proprietors. 


There are no zaildars or ala lambarddrs in the State. There 
are only lambarddrs who are appointed by the ruling Chief, and 
never elected. 


Non-agriculturists who keep sheep and goats pay half an anna 
per head per harvest as tirni to the'superior owner, i. e., the Raja, 
for their grazing. In the same way the latter realizes a tax of 
Rs. 2 per year on each shop from artisans. Similarly the superior 
owner receives Rs. 1-9-0 per cent, on the sale money of grain im¬ 
ported into the State and Rs. 2-8-0 per cent, on the money realized 
by the sale of grain grown within- and exported from the State. 
The superior owner receives Rs. 1-4-0 and his parohit, barber and 
Mirdsi also receive Re. 1 each on the occasion of the marriage of a 
daughter of an inhabitant of any village in the Faridkot State. In 
some villages the inferior proprietors and founders receive nwd4 





Village Qom* 
munitfes and 
tenure*. 


Vi 1 lag* ott- 

Mr«. 


Feudal duM. 
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Settlement. 


hherd dues from a zaminddr whose daughter’s marriago is celebrat¬ 
ed in their village. 

Faridkot State has a long and eventful political history, but 
as regards development, is very modern. It was not till after the 
conclusion of the Second Sikh War that the country was able to 
settle down to agricultural pursuits. Settlement operations havo 
never been taken seriously, and tbe results of the work of many 
years aro still incomplete. 

The first settlement known as Moti Ram’s settlement, was 
begun in Sambat 1922 or 1865 A.I). It did not reach the stage 
at which assessment proposals are usually mado as nothing but 
the preliminary measurements were carried out. In a number of 
villages, however, the names of the various occupants of land were 
recorded in the column of cultivation, and in most cases the poriod 
of cultivation was also noted. The general principle followed 
therein was, that the founders of villages settled bofore the year 
1844 were recorded as inferior proprietors, while the villages 
founded after that year were declared to be held by the Raja as 
superior proprietor. 

Regular operations in the State began in Phagan (February- 
.March) of the year 1880 A. D. under the supervision of the Tahsil- 
dar as Superintendent of Settlement on the systom followed in 
British Territory. There was no revenue establishment before 
that date and consequently new muharrirs, munsanms and Deputy 
Superintendents had to be engaged. 

The field measurements were ascertained by means of the 
plane table, sighting rod and chain. One lcarm was taken to be 
equivalent in length to 5 feet and the scale adopted for mapping 
purposes was 1 inch to 50 harms. 

Aftor about 50 villages of par y ana Faridkot had been measured, 
the whole of the establishment including the Superintendent was 
engaged in the census work of the year 1881. 


1 square harm 
9 sarsdhis 
20 marlds 
8 handle 


1 

1 

1 

1 


sarsdhi. 

maria. 

kandl. 

ghuindon. 


After this girddicari measurements, etc., of all the villages 
were revised, but the. tliak oasts were allowed to remain as 
they were. '1 hus the thak bast and field measurements of the re¬ 
maining villages were finished by iSamoat 1939 and detailed maps 
of towns and villages were prepared. 

The area of the State is divided into two main tracts the Vtdr 

fthd Athdr, 
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The soils of the TJfdr area are classified as dair karar, gasra, 
dair, dusahi and The Athar area has very little karar, but 

the other soils are the same as in the lltdr, All tho villages of par- 
gana Kot Kapura are in the TJtdr, while those of pargana Faridkot 
lie in both the JJtdr and Athar. 


After the measurements had been finished the Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent and Superintendent began their final inspections which 
wore only completed in the year 1884. 

In 1885 the marriage of the Raj a took place and the settlement 
establishment was employed <m the preparations which lasted moro 
than two years. In 1888 the work of comparing, calculating and 
totalling up areas, etc., was taken in hand, but this work also was 
nover properly completed. 


In the same year the Superintendent attested the customary 
law prevailing among the tribes in the State, Afterwards the 
total area of each individual village was worked out, and in 1889 
a committoe consisting of a few Settlement officials and others 
was appointed, and an all round rate Avithout discrimination of 
soils or classes of land Avas imposed. As there had formorly been 
no paheari agency and no papers to show the state of crops and 
area, no regular or complete note-books and assessment statements 
could be prepared, and it was considered sufficient to calculate the 
average produco per ghumaon by reaping a maria from fields 
bearing different Rabi crops in certain villages. The rate of 
incidence thus Avorked out was multiplied by the total area of the 

village. Total revenue by villages 
was thus assessed. Cesses amount¬ 
ing to 'Rs. 12-9 per cent, of tho 
revenue Averelevied as detailed in the 
margin, and tho revenue was to be 
paid in two equal instalments as 
before,—the Rabi instalment on 15th June and the Kharif on 15th 
December. 


Pachotra 
Patwar ... 
Hoad 
School 

Nazr Dark ur 

Sardehi 

Sarafi 


Es. a. 
5 0 

i 1L 
1 0 
1 0 
0 8 
0 4 
0 2 


At this settlement the revenue was fixed in cash for all tho 
villages except 13 or 14 in which the old custom of taking -jth 
batai was more or* less retained. The State had already been 
divided into tAvo parganas , Faridkot and Kot Kapura: the former 
contains 119 villagos and the latter 56. 

This arrangement was allowed to stand, but on account of the 
inferior sandy character of most of the land in pargana Faridkot a 
rate varying from annas 10 to 13 per ghumaon Avas imposed. The 


(1) Karar. — A hard black soil containing no sand. 

Gasra.—Clay containing a little sand. 

Dar .-~High lying gasra soil. 

Tibi *.—Soil composed largely of sand. 

Duiahi.— Land orsrWown with sand under which is a harder stratum. 
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lands in pargana Kot Kapura being generally superior in quality, 
a rate varying from annas 11-6 to 14 -was fixed. 

In some villages for special reasons a low rate of annas 8 was 
imposed. The fact that the villages in pargana Kot Kapura are 
irrigated from the Sirhind canal was not taken into consideration in 
framing these rates, There is neither t-hahi nor sailab area in this 
ilaqa. 

Tenure*. . The census operations of 1891 engaged a large part of the 
Settlement establishment for a couple of years. 

At this stage attention was directed to the necessity for en¬ 
quiry into the rights of tenants, and brief histories of the villages 
were recorded after oral enquiry from the zamindars. It was found 
that the villages of pargana Farfdkot had in the majority of cases 
been founded by raises of the State or had been settled by others 
at their instance. A few villages in pargana Kot Kapura which 
had long been under the sway of Maharaja Ran jit Singh and were 
transferred to this State in recognition of the services rendered by 
it in the first Sikh War of the year 1846, appear to have been found¬ 
ed by Ranjit Singh’s captains. 

The area held by the Kapuroka Jats, the collaterals of the 
RAja, such as the villages of Ransinghwala, Mahoniana, Matta, Kha- 
chr&n, RoriTKapura, Dhodi, and Sindhfidn, were excluded as not held 
in superior proprietorship by the Raja. 

As regards non-proprietors the rule generally followed was that 
the man who was recorded in the papers prepared in Moti Ram’s 
settlement as oultiv&ting land for from 12 to 30 years, was record¬ 
ed as a tenant under Section 6 or 8 of the Tenancy Act; while those 
who had been cultivating for a longer period were recorded as 
tenants under Section 6 (a) or (c) of that Act; those who had been 
cultivating for a period of less than 12 years wore declared tenants- 
at-will under the Raja. Those who had acquired lands on payment 
of nazarana. were recorded as inferior proprietors or as tenants 
under Section 8 according to the amount of nazarana paid by 
them. 

Mutation*. Most of the shamilat area entered in tho papers prepared 
at Moti Ram’s settlement was declared to. be the property of His 
Highness. In tho year 1892 the work of attesting mutations was 
commenced. A Dastur-ul-amal regarding mutation proceedings, 
taluqdari dues, rents, trees, etc., was drawn up and sanctioned. It 
was laid down in the Dastur-ul-amal that the property of a deceased 
person should go to the following heirs on payment of mutation 
fees:— 

1. Son, widow, mother, grandmother, father’s widowed 
sister, on payment of one anna per rupee of land revenuo. Female 
collaterals would only have a life interest. 
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2. t Brother, brother’s son, son of brother’s son, grandson of CHAP- 
brother s son, great-grandson of brother’s son, great-great-grandson 
of brother’s son— do chand, td pandara guna jama Khdlis (i.e.. Land 
on payment of from twice to fifteen times the jama) and to other Revena6 ‘ 
collaterals after payment of fths the market value. Mutations, 

. Daughter, daughter’s son, son of daughter’s son, sister, 
sisters son on payment of 5 to 15 times the land revenue. Failing 
any such heirs tho land was to be deemed State property, As regards 
tenants the rule of primogeniture was adopted. Moveable property 
descended to the above mentioned heirs on payment of a certain 
percentage of its value. 

. The rules of alienation by tenants are modelled on those con¬ 
tained in the Punjab Tenancy Act. Inferior proprietors are entitled 
to alienate. They pay laluqdan dues at different rates which vary 
from Ks. 15 per cent, on the land revenue in villages founded before 
or about Sambat 1840 to 7 per cent, in villages founded before 
ham bat 1880, and 10 per cent, in villages founded after that 
year. 

Tenants and inferior proprietors holding land from the State can Tree*, 
cut trees growing on their holdings required for trie manufacture 
of agricultural implements. 

If. however, they wish to uso the wood for building purposes 

or to seU the trees, they must apply to the Tahsildar for sanction 
to cut. Inferior proprietors and tenants pay -}th of the value to 
the State Raja, but power has been reserved to exact up to one- 
half of the price. Tho State takes one-half of the trees planted on 
uncultivated land. The cutting of trees growing spontaneously on 
shamilat land or of those planted on the sides of roads, wells or 
ponds, is strictly prohibited. Trees uprooted b.y the wind are con¬ 
sidered State property. Trees growing in the compounds of houses 
and m enclosures are held to be private property. 

The bestowal of muafis and lambarddris rests with the State. 

The rules lay down that a deceased lambardar's son may succeed to 
the lambarddri on payment of one year’s pachotra, a real brother 
on payment of double that amount, and a brother’s son after 
paying three times that amount. 

In 1894 the Settlement Superintendent was,again changed 

and another long delay ensued. The work of settlement was 
now entrusted to two members of Council. By the year IF97 
some doubt3 had arisen as to the accuracy of entries regarding 
the rights of zeminda rs, and various mistakes were discovered. All 
work once more came to a stop, while these questions were 'being 
referred to tho Raja for decision. As usual another new Superin¬ 
tendent was appointed, but he could make no headway owing to 
the errors which abounded in the Settlement records. The task of 
arranging, deeding and completing the files, and attesting the 
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villago administration papers was now finished, but on account of 
the Raja’s bad health the records remained still uncorrected, and 
could not be arranged in the record-room. 

In 1897 Settlement operations again came to a standstill 
since the whole establishment was pat on other work. The next 
year another new Superintendent was appointed, but just at this 
time Raja Bikram Singh died, and all incomplete and uncorrected 
papers were filed. 


Ravenna 

Eatablith- 

ment. 


In the year 1899 the Muharrirx and Munsarims were desig¬ 
nated Patwart» and Qanungos, respectively, in a newly organised 
Revenue Establishment. 


The oxpensos incm-red on tho work of settlement up to the 
year 1900 amount to Rs. 1,17,417. During the year 1902, a 
Revenue Officer, Tahsfldar and two Naib-Tahsildars, exercising the 
powers of Assistant Collectors undor the Revenue Officer as Collec¬ 
tor, were appointed as the superior Revenue Establishment of tho 
State. Regular girdawari work commenced from Kharif 1902. 
The work of attesting mutations, which was 9 or 10 yoars in 
arrears, was taken in hand in accordance with the rules laid down 
by the Land Revenuo Act. Rules of procedure were framed for 
the Revenue Courts. 

It is hoped that after a few years’ experience, the Revenue 
administration will work as smoothly in Faridkot as it does in 
British territory. 


Section D — Miscellaneous Kevenue. 

Opinm and The contract for wholesale salo of opium and drugs is put up 

! “ 8a ' to auction and farmed to the highest bidder. The general contrac¬ 
tor imports opium and drugs from British territory on showing’ 
his authority as granted by the State and after paying the duty. 
He and not the State appoints retail sellers, the list of whom is in 
the charge of the Doputy Finance Minister. 

Thoro is one and the same contract for opium and drugs such 
as charas and bhang. 

Opium and drugs are retailed in 29 shops, 12 being in Farld- 
kot thana and 17 in Kot Kapur a. The State imposes an additional 
duty of Rs. 4 per ser on Malwa opium. 

Exoi*^ Country spirit is not imported, but is distilled in Farfdkot at 

the State distillery under the supervision of the Superintendent of 
Excise. Duty is imposed at the rate of Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3-4-0 per 
gallon according to the quality of the liquor. 

The contract for wholesale vend in the Staten's leased by 
general auction in the presence of the Naib Mashir Mai (Deputy 
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Finance Minister) and the Tahsildar. The general contractor sells 
licenses for retail vend or appoints his own agents. 

Thero are 72 retail shops in the State, 86 being in thana 
Faridkot and 36 in Kot Kapura thana. 

European liquor is bought and sold only by the general con¬ 
tractor. 
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For a statement of local cesses, see Section C. of this Chapter. Looal c048M 

No distinction is made between judicial and non-judicial stamp*, 
stamps. The State stamps are used for both purposes. 

The stamps are of the following values :— 

Annas 1, 2, 4, 8. 

Kupees i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 

70, 80, 90, 100. 

Stamps are printed in the State Stamp office, where they are 
registered and issued to the license-holders through the Treasurer. 

There are 4 stamp vendors in Faridkot and Kot Kapura* 

British stamps are accepted in the State Courts, and the Court Fees 
Act is in force. In Sarnbat 192i! it was decided that the value of 
the Court fee should be ten per cent, of tho value of the subject 
matter of the suit. 

Octroi duty is levied on all grains and foods, cloths, raw rof 
materials etc., entering the towns of Faridkot and Kot Kapura. 

The right of collecting octroi dues is leased to a contractor by 
public auction. In the year 1904 the sale of this contract for 
Faridkot realised Us. 7,000 and for Kot Kapura, where there is a 
large grain market, its. 20,000. 

In connection with the levying of octroi dues neither are forms 
used nor registers kept, but it is the duty of the Excise Superin¬ 
tendent to keep a clieck on tho octroi contractor. 

There are no special arrangements with regard to the import g 
of salt. It is imported by shopkeepers from British Territory and 
pays octroi, but does not benefit the State in any other way. 

The total income of ■ the State in the year 1901 was 

11 a r\n a Total income, 

Rs. 6,77,994. 

The State has no coinage of its own. On ceremonial occa- ooinago. 
eions, especially among banian and bhdbras, coins of Maler Kotla, 
the Sikhs and all kinds of ancient and battered tokens are given 
away to lay is or scattered among the populace. Mansuri pice 
still circulate, but are being gradually replaced by British small 
copper corns. 

Sikh oopper coins are of less value than mansuri pice. 

The usual miscellaneous coins are found in the bazar. Dollars 
are sometimes used as ornaments. 
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Section E.—Local and Municipal Government- 

Thore avo neither Municipalities nor District Boards in the 
Fandkot State. 


Section P.—Public Works- 

Organization. The Public Works Department is directed by a State official 
undor whom are a General Superintendent ana a Munsbi in charge 
of the roads. 

Chief Work. The main road running through the State was constructed by 
this Department and is in excellent condition. Practically all the 
State buildings, including tbe new palace, cantonments and several 
fine bungalows have been built by its own Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. 


Army. 


1 mperial 
S e r v i c o 
Troops. 


Cantonment*. 


Section G —Army. 

The army as at present constituted consists of a double com¬ 
pany of Imperial Service Sappers, the Stato body-guard of Lancers 
and a State battalion of infantry with six guns. 

Theso troops are under the general command of the Bakshi. 


Imperial Servioe Sappers 

Stuts Cavalry 

Stuta Infantry . 



Officer*. 
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184 
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13 

64 
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In 1887 the State voluntarily raised a contingent of Imperial 
Service Troops consisting of 50 cavalry and 200 infantry. During 
the Tirah Campaign of 1897 Raja Bikram Singh.expressed his desire 
of sending a force to assist in the operations and the work of 
collecting supplies. For this he received the thanks of Government. 

After the death of Bikram Singh the contingent was convert¬ 
ed into a corps of Sappers. In addition to tbo officers and men 
enumerated above there aro also 23 drivers. The transport consists 
of 38 men wiih 47 animals, not including equipment, etc. There 
are 9 of a hospital staff. 

The Imperial Service Sappers are now quartered in new can¬ 
tonments situated closo to the town of Fmidkot. These model 
cantonments were built at a cost of a lakh of rupees by tho pre¬ 
sent Raja, and wore opened by Sir Charles Rivaz, K.C.S.I., Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor of the Punjab, in January, 1905. They comprise well 
constructed barracks, stables and workshops of the latest pattern. 
The hospital is commodious and well equipped. There is also a 
yurudxvara for the reading of the Granth Sahib. 
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Section H — Police and Jails* 

The Police force of the State its commanded by the Bakhefy 
or Commander-m-Chief. Under him are an Inspector, 2 Deputy 
inspectors and a Court inspector. 

There are 173 State Police and 12 City Police. In addition 
to the regular police are 9b chautciddrs or Village watchmen. The 
latter receive tneir pay from the chaukidar cess which is realized 
with the land revenue. 

The constables are mostly Sikhs, and are nearly all recruited 
from within the State. There is no training school, but police 
officers arc sometimes sent for training to PhiUour. 

There are two polico stations, at Faridkot and. Kot Kapura 
respectively, and two out-posts, those of Dip Singhwaia and Bhagta. 

Each thdna is in charge of a Deputy Inspector and the out¬ 
posts are in charge of a havilddr. 

A cattle-pound is attached to each thdna and out-post. 

The Bawarias and Harms have beon proclaimed as criminal criminal 
tribes in this State. They numbored 833 souls according to the tribe*, 
register of Sambat 1958. Of the Bawaria 15 have been convicted 
of various offences, viz., 2 of theft, 2 of house-breaking, 1 of theft 
with grievous hurt and 1 of absence without leave. No tribe in 
the State is in the habit of committing serious offences. The 
Harms liave committed no thefts during the last 29 or 2o years, 
and even the Bayvanao of several villages trnve been exempted 
from the operations of the C riminal Tribes Act (XXVlI of 1S71) 
owiug to their good behaviour. The Bawarias and Harms are 
generally agriculturists by profession. 

The Bawarias are found in both the Faridkot and Kot Kapura 
parganas , the Harnis only in the former. 

The system of taking finger impressions is in force in the 
Statp apd a special department is in charge of this work. For 
statistics ,of cr^e see Table 48 of Part B. 

The Jail is in the capital, Faridkot, and is an extensive build* j^i, 
mg, containing accommodation for some 360 prisoners. Paper 
is manufactured and darns woven, the articles made being used in 
all the Sfyate offices. The prisoners also work at printing presses* 

On some urgent occasions when prisoners have undergone imprison* 
ment for some time and have been of good behaviour, and fit they 
produce sureties for their presence in the Jail then' handcuffs, etc., 
are removed, and they are allowed to leaye the Jail so long as they 
are doing State work, JNo guard is kept over them, but they wear 
an iron ring on one foot as a mark of their condition. 

in the year 1904 the number of prisoners confined in the Jail 
was 281, As a rule, their health is good and they are seldom attaok* 
ed by epidemics. 
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Tho total annual jail expenditure is Rs. 6,000, the cost of each 
prisoner amounting on the average to Rs. 51-9-6. The income 
derived from jail manufactures is Rs. 803 and the amount saved 
in wages by putting prisoners to labour on State works amounts to 
Rs. 2,771 per annitm. 

Tho Superintendent of the jail is the Sadr Addlati. Medical 
arrangements are under the charge of a hospital assistant. 


Section I.—Education and Literacy. 

The number of literate persons in the State is 4,132. The 
percentage of men who can read and write is 3 - 3, that of women 
is negligible. 

The Gurmukhi character is in goneral use throughout the State, 
the Persian script being employed only in the towns. 

There is a small native press but books are neither published 
nor registered. 

A formor minister of the State was interested in English litera¬ 
ture and some years ago got togethor a library of 'about 2,000 
volumes including fiction and works on law, history, science, religion. 
Books can be taken out froely. The library is well housed, and 
most of the books are standard works, in fact the collection is a 
particularly good one. 

There is only one State school, that at Faridkot. At first an 
ordinary vernacular school, it was subsequently raised to the status 
of vernacular Middle School, but some years later it was again 
roduced and only taught up to the Upper Primary standard. In 
Sttmbat 1952 efficient teachers were appointed, and it was raised to 
the status of an Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, and in the year 
1901 was raised to the status of an Anglo-Vernacular High 
School in commemoration of the present Raja’s accession to the 
gaddi. It is now called the Balbir Installation High School, Farid¬ 
kot. There are 11 teachers and 176 scholars, the average daily 
attendance being 108. The school now teaches English, Urdu, 
Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit and Gurmukhi. 

A boarding house was constructed in 1901 in connection with 
the school, and now contains 15 boarders. 

There is no aided school in the State. 
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Section J.—Medical. chap. 

The Civil Surgeon is in charge of all medical work in the —' 
State with the exception of that of the military hospital. Medical. 

There is a charitable dispensary in the Serai building at 
Faridkot, in charge of a hospital assistant, with a compounder. 

Out-door patients are treated and there are no arrangements for 
in-door patients. 

The Cantonment Hospital was built in 1904. There are three Cantonment 
wards" in the main building, the largest of which holds eight beds, ° apiWkl 
the two remaining wards being for dangerous and eye cases, respec¬ 
tively. In addition there is a small isolated ward for the accommo¬ 
dation of those suffering from contagious diseases. The operating 
theatre, dispensary and store-room are all well equipped and up to 

date. 

In tho year 1905 a total of Rs. 2,310 was expended and 153 
patients were treated. 

There are no special arrangements made for the treatment of 
lunatics or lepers. Leprosy is rare. 

Vaccination is compulsory, and there is a vaccinator appointed vaccination, 
by tho State, the annual expenditure being Rs. 200. Great progress 
has been made in recent years and the excess in the number of chil¬ 
dren vaccinated in the year 1904 as compared with 1903 was 393. 

Efficient conservancy arrangements are made in the towns, 8an«nion. 
the streets of which are kept orderly and clean. There is a Con¬ 
servancy Daroga. 

The State Vaccinator reports on the state of cleanliness or 
otherwise of the villages in which he tours. 

No special arrangements are made for the sale of quinine. Quinine, 
Owing to the dry and healthy climate fever is not very prevalent. 
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CHAPTER IV—PLACES OF INTEREST- 

The State of Faridkot, .owing to its situation and the nature 
of the soil,* has never offered great inducements to settlers. Its 
long and varied history is a tale of raids and petty skirmishes, and 
till recent years very few inhabitants were to be found outside the 
forts of Faridkot and Kot Kapdra. With the exception of these 
two towns, there are-no places of interest within the State. 

The town of Faridkot, which is situated about 20 miles south 
of Ferozeppre, is said to have been founded about 700 years ago by 
one Raja Mokulsi, who called it Mokulhar, but the name of the fort 
was 'soon after changed to Faridkot after Baba Farid, a local faqir. 

This desert stronghold remained a bonw of contention between 
rival chieftains for centuries. Raja Ranjit Singh regardee 
Faridkot as a place of some strategical importance, and when thd 
British Government demanded the restitution of all Sikh conquests 
made during the years 1808 and 1809 on the left bank of the SatJej, 
this was the place he surrendered most unwillingly. It was not 
until the year 1837 that the town expanded beyond the confines of 
the fortifications. For his valuable services in the Second Sikh 
War the ruling (Jhief of Faridkot was created a Raja by the British 
Government, and made the modern town of Faridkot the capital of 
his newly constituted State. Several substantial buildings have 
been erected since Raja P«Liar Singh’s time, including a fine Samadb 
and the new and handsome palace. The bazars are broad and well 
paved, but the trade of the town is not considerable. About a mile 
away from the capital are the model cantonments, recently laid 
out by Raja Balbir Singh. 

a. 

Kot Kapdra is a town of some 9,500 inhabitants, and lies 
about seven miles south of Faridkot. It is the great trading centre 
of the State, and is one of the chief grain markets of the Punjab. 



